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FORD ECONOMY 
WINS AGAIN! 





FIRST PLACE IN ITS CLASS 
GILMORE-GRAND CANYON ECONOMY RUN 








Repeating its past triumphs Ford scores a decisive 
fuel-saving victory. It took an easy first in its class, 
with the amazing record of 23.05 miles yer gallon. The 
second car in the class averaged 21.71. The stock Ford 
without overdrive surpassed the record of several 
higher priced cars equipped with overdrive. 


That’s official proof of the big, beautiful 
1941 Ford’s downright pinch-penny economy. 
Ask any Ford dealer to give you the keys 
to a 1941 Ford—drive it yourself—and you'll 
want to own “the low-priced car with the 
room, the ride, the view, and economy, too!” 
For the fourteen-hour run the stock model 
1941 Ford averaged better than 43 miles an 
hour over the grueling 599.3-mile course 
from Los Angeles to the Grand Canyon 
— through city traffic, across the Mojave 


23.05 Miles Per 
Gallon 


at an average speed of 


43.19 Miles per hour! 


Desert and Boulder Dam, up and down 
the winding roads of three high mountain 
ranges buffeted by stubborn headwinds, and 
over ice and slush for the last hundred miles 
with four inches of snow on the road at the 
finish! The run from start to finish was un- 
der the supervision of the Contest Board of 
the American Automobile Association. This 
Ford victory should conclusively prove to 
every motorist the surpassing economy of 
the Ford V-8. 


ENTIRE RUN SUPERVISED BY 
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SO FAR—IN THE LEGISLATURE 


NE of the most noticeable aspects of the 

present session is the speed with which 
the state budget bill has been brought along. 
The appropriations were introduced very early 
in the session, hearings have been completed 
and the Assembly passed it on March Sth, 
accepting no amendments. The joint committee 
on finance revised the Governor's budget rec- 
ommendations in only a few instances and it 
is expected that attempts to modify figures by 
amendments will not succeed. 

The basic school aids were left practically 
as of previous years and those which had en- 
joyed preferred listing in the event of financial 
shortage are again so designated. 

As always happens, big events and national 
movements are reflected in bills. Defense and 
military service have prompted the introduction 
of bills, such as: to grant diplomas to senior 
students who enter service during the year at 
the end of which they would have graduated; 
to guarantee re-employment after military serv- 
ice; to make military training compulsory at 
the University; to grant leaves of absence to 
civil service employees; to grant free extension 
instruction to those in service. Others are sure 
to be added to the list. 

As was predicted, defense expenditures and 
mounting social security costs gave tax leagues 
the urge to capitalize thereupon and clamor for 
reduction of local expenditures. While no tax 
limitation bills, such as were proposed in previ- 
ous sessions, have as yet appeared, the approach 
thus far has been through bills prescribing 
strict budgetary procedure for local govern- 
ment units. According to legislators, the bom- 
bastic challenges of the tax league spokes- 
men have not “impressed” them. The law- 
makers have the task of providing money for 
services and aids which the public and statutes 


demand, and those who merely insist upon 
reductions regardless are not clarifying the 
financial atmosphere. 

It is no surprise that some bills attempt to 
backtrack on legislation enacted in 1939. Sev- 
eral such came shortly after the opening of the 
session to repeal the small-school consolidation 
law. The hearing before a joint meeting of the 
education committees drew a large delegation 
of repealists from certain areas. Although feel- 
ing against consolidation is tense in some 
places, other sections favor retention of the act. 
Indications point to a compromise. Both com- 
mittees on education agreed to postponement 
of the repeal and to create a three-man board 
in each county to which districts already con- 
solidated may appeal. Said board is to con- 
sist of the county judge, chairman of the county 
board, and a member selected by the county 
school boards. 

Radio station WHA is up against it for 
operating funds. Its programs have become so 
popular that the resultant demands upon the 
station have created a situation where it faces 
the alternative of getting more money or deny- 
ing the services. “The School of the Air’ has 
had a phenomenal school audience growth, the 
increase being 85% over last year. While the 
Department of Agriculture, under which it now 
operates, has co-operated with the station, its 
functions are of such a nature that it really 
belongs under the University. A bill to trans- 
fer it has been introduced. The bill also pro- 
vides a larger appropriation. This is really put- 
ting the finger on the crux of the radio sta- 
tion’s problems. For several years it has had to 
struggle along with decreased revenue. The 
station transmitter and equipment are sorely in 
need of repair and replacement. A larger per- 
sonnel is needed and the wages of the staff 
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are so low that only personal loyalty has held 
them to their tasks. The distant sections of the 
state do not get the service and it is necessary 
to get more money if the fine programs for 
children and adults are to be made available 
to the periphery of Wisconsin. 


Tenure 

At this writing two bills affecting continuity 
of teaching service have appeared, and the one 
providing a continuing contract has been in- 
troduced. The first is the outright repealer; the 
other is a purported compromise bill sponsored 
by the Wisconsin Association of School Boards. 
This bill repeals the present act and re-enacts 
another measure. It grants tenure to those who 
had taught five years and the commencement 
of the sixth year before the effective date of 
the act, and to those who taught three years 
and the commencement of the fourth year after 
the new act. This actually means probationary 
periods of six and four years. It eliminates the 
exceptions now applying to the 65 year age 
limit, a provision to which the WEA agrees. 
It further provides for the exclusion of women 
teachers from tenure upon marriage, and 
changes ‘‘cause”’ for dismissal to “just cause.” 
The right of boards to alter salaries and 
schedules, to make transfers, to abolish positions 
or departments are included. The bill provides 
that employment under the act shall be sub- 
ordinate to the rights of the legislature to 
make changes or repeal it and nothing therein 
is to be construed to confer contract or other 
rights. 

WEA representatives had conferences with 
school board officers in anticipation of a pos- 
sible acceptable compromise. However, there is 
very little in the bill to which the WEA can 
subscribe unless it would forfeit reasonable 
protection. True, the Boards have omitted the 
“housecleaning” period, but subsequent fea- 
tures of their bill would more than compensate 
them for any concessions they seem to have 
made. Dismissals would, in our opinion, be 
comparatively easy since interpretation of ‘‘just 
cause’ would grant boards considerable latitude, 
recourse being at hand only through court 
action. 


It has been contended by teachers that the 
present law gives boards full power to dismiss 
tenure teachers for inefficiency and misbe- 
havior. At the hearing on the repeal bill be- 


fore the Assembly Committee, the school 
board members were twice asked this question: 
‘Name one instance, outside of the marriage 
issue, where boards have preferred charges 
against teachers, held hearings, and then 
failed to make the charges stick.” The boards 
could not cite an instance, which, if it means 
anything, is proof that the present law is ade- 
quate to dismiss poor teachers provided boards 
will follow its provisions. 

As this goes to press, the Assembly has en- 
grossed the repealer by three votes, the same 
margin by which that house accepted it two 
years ago. 


Annuity and Retirement System 


Members of the association have been given 
full information in Journal columns regarding 
the status of the system. The report to the 
Representative Assembly, the Director's article 
on revision of annuity rates, and the report of 
the special committee on possible changes have 
told the entire story. The main problem is re- 
covery of money due from the general fund 
of the state as provided by law. 

For several years the Director, the Annuity 
Board, the Retirement Boards and WEA have 
had a continuous round of conferences, includ- 
ing many with the Governor or his secretariat, 
on the matter. In April monthly payments of 
$60,000 to liquidate the indebtedness began. 
This is not adequate, however. The group rep- 
resentatives above mentioned, with the as- 
sistance of counsel, have drawn up a bill which 
has been submitted to the administration for 
examination, and, we hope, approval. It makes 
some changes in the disposition of the state de- 
posits of those who do not stay in the system 
longer than a reasonable period, and effects 
other economies with the idea of diminishing 
the amount of state deposits demanded. It does 
in no way affect the benefits or rights of mem- 
bers who teach longer than eleven years. It 
also provides for gradual and systematic pay- 
ments which will eventually wipe out the 
amount the state owes the system. Just what 
the final reaction of the administration will be 
is not known. The WEA office will keep mem- 
bers fully informed. This is a very important 
matter and we assume that all teachers will co- 
operate with the men and women who have 
given so generously of their time and efforts 
toward devising a solution. 
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The Schaals Meet The 


Challenge Of The... 
* 


Howard G. Danford 
Director of Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation and Safety 
Madison Public Schools 
ACH year in the United States about twice 
as many school children are killed by ac- 
cidents as die from any single disease. Ac- 
cording to studies that have been conducted, 
unless there is an improvement in the accident 
situation, one out of every three children will 
be killed or seriously injured in a traffic acci- 
dent in a lifetime. The aggregate national ab- 
sence from school because of accidents in one 
year amounts to about 2,400,000 days. 

These are a few facts regarding school-child 
accidents which indicate that the schools should 
do something about this problem. Almost 
everyone is agreed that something should be 
done; people are not so agreed, however, on 
what should be done. 











A number of cities throughout the nation 
are known to have excellent child safety pro- 
grams in the schools. In almost every one of 
these cities will be found certain common ele- 
ments of a good safety program. Let us see 
what are the essential parts of a good school 
program of safety education. 

1. Student Accident Reporting System. No 
school can intelligently plan a program of acci- 
dent prevention unless it knows what accidents 
are occurring to its pupils, how they are oc- 
curring, and why they are occurring. Suppose, 
for example, you were asked to teach safety in 
coasting in the schools. What would you teach 
the children? Wouldn't it be of great value to 
know what coasting accidents there were among 
school children last year and just how they 
happened? 

If these accident reports showed that many 
of the accidents happened to children who 
had hitched their sleds onto automobiles 
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emphasis should be placed upon discouraging 
this dangerous practice. If, on the other 
hand, the reports showed no accidents of this 
type but many accidents to children who in- 
sisted upon walking back up the hill in the 
path of oncoming sleds the teaching emphasis 
would be entirely changed. 

A complete record of all accidents to school 
children should be kept by the schools and the 
information collected should be used to prevent 
similar accidents in the future. 

Sample student accident reporting blanks 
can be secured from the National Safety Coun- 
cil, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 


2. A Safe School Building and Grounds. Ar- 
ticle VIII of the Children’s Charter states “For 
every child, a school which is safe from 
hazards—sanitary, properly equipped, lighted 
and ventilated’. Our modern schools are far 
safer than the schools of a few years ago—even 
safer than the home—but there is still much 
that we can do. The New London, Texas 
school disaster, in which 294 children and 
teachers lost their lives, has centered our at- 
tention upon safer school buildings. 

The school of the future will be safer in 
many respects than the school of today. Here 
are just a few of the probable safety features 
of tomorrow’s school building: 

Ramps instead of stairs 

Heating plant housed in a separate building 
No classroom doors opening into corridors 
Safety glass in all exit doors 


All exit stairways cut off from corridors by 
smoke-proof barriers. 


In view of the fact that 300,000 accidents 
occur yearly in school buildings in this country 
and five school fires occur daily, there is great 
need for a more careful consideration of the 
safety features of our school buildings and 
grounds. 


3. Fire Drills To Facilitate a Safe Exit from 
the Building in Case of Disaster. Fire drills 
are required by law in most states but fire 
drills vary greatly in their value depending 
upon how they are conducted. Schools which 
always announce to the teachers and pupils 
when they are going to have a drill are court- 
ing disaster when a real fire comes. Drills 
should be given at different hours of the day, 
emphasis should be placed upon quiet and or- 
derly action, and roll call should be taken as 
soon as the pupils are a safe distance from 
the building. 


4. Pupil Organizations in Safety Education. 
Pupils should be given an opportunity to take 
an active part in planning and conducting the 
school safety program. Many schools have 
student safety councils similar to the adult 
safety councils in many communities. These 
councils have a variety of duties to perform as 
indicated by the following committees usually 
to be found a part of such councils: in- 
spection, program, publicity, patrols, and acci- 
dent recording. 

School safety patrols are doing a splendid 
piece of work throughout the nation. Almost 
half a million boys and girls are members of 
these patrols today. When we think of the 
school safety patrol we usually think of the 
street patrol which safeguards children cross- 
ing busy streets but there are several other 
types of patrols. There is a corridor patrol, the 
playground patrol, and the school bus patrol. 
Other important pupil safety organizations are 
the bicycle club and the pupil traffic court. 


5. Safety Teaching in All Grades. We live 
in what is probably the most dangerous age 
the world has ever known. The automobile 
kills far more Americans in one year than the 
Indians killed in all the years they fought the 
white man. More people drowned in the 
United States last year than we lost in the 
Revolutionary War and the War of 1812 com- 
bined. Almost half as many persons were 
killed on Wisconsin highways in 1940 as were 
killed on the American side in the Mexican 
War. 

Many of these accidents could have been 
prevented if the victims had been taught by 
the schools how to live safely in a world of 
many hazards. Three of every four bicyclists 
injured last year were traffic law violators. In 
many cases it is probable they didn’t know the 
law; in other cases they deliberately violated it. 
The problem is an educational one, in either 
instance. 

Schools with good safety programs are teach- 
ing boys and girls how to live safely in a 
dangerous world. High schools are teaching 
pupils how to drive automobiles better and in 
many states are granting credit toward gradua- 
tion for their driver education courses. 


6. First Aid Supplies and Personnel. Every 
school should have someone present through- 
out the entire school day who is qualified to 
give first aid. When the nurse is present she 

(Continued on page 356) 
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Business is on the Up & Up" es 


NEW WEA BULLETIN DESCRIBES NEEDS 


OF TEACHERS IN A RISING MARKET 


Fires a longer period than any of us 
thought possible in 1932, business pros- 
perity at last appears to be ‘rounding’ the 
corner. To the teachers of Wisconsin, emerg- 
ing from a decade of depressed salaries and 
still far below the wage levels of pre-depression 
years, the many reports of economic progress 
are welcome news. The Wisconsin Education 
Association, sensitive to the needs of teachers, 
recognizes the necessity of salary adjustments 
in view of improved qualifications of teachers 
and the favorable business conditions our state 
enjoys. In behalf of the teaching and ad- 
ministrative personnel, the Association has at- 
tempted to bring to the public, especially the 
school board public, a general over-view of 
improved business and its relation to the edu- 
cational worker. Through the publication and 
distribution of 10,000 copies of the bulletin 
What Happens When Business Is On The Up 
and Up, the effects of improved business on 
several occupational classes and groups as the 
teachers view it are presented. The following 
sections contain some excerpts from the data 
appearing in the bulletin. 


The Industrialist 


Bethlehem Steel, just completing an $80,000,000 
expansion program, has ordered another of $18,- 
000,000 started immediately. The income of this 
corporation doubled from 1939 to 1940. Steel plants 
are now operating at 100% capacity, with some 
plants operating at 110% to 115% capacity, due to 
over-time, etc., with payrolls at an all-time high. 
Machine tool industries, with a peak output of 
$185,000,000 in 1929, reached $400,000,000 in 1940 
and $600,000,000 is anticipated for 1941. Makers of 
machinery showed a 72% rise in profit in 1940. 

Factory sales of all cars and trucks in November 
of 1940 were 28% above the corresponding period 
of 1939. General Motor sales set a new record in 
1940. Production and sales of 1941 model automo- 
biles have been considerably better than anticipated, 
and heavy spring buying and a big year for autos in 
1941 is expected. 


MARCH, 


Dividends for 1940 continue to flow at a fast 
rate. Earnings of the first seventy-five corporations to 
report for 1940 were 12.5% greater than in 1939. 
Dividends of Wisconsin firms were higher in 
1940, too. 

Building activity in the nation set a ten year 
record mark in 1940. In the Wisconsin area con- 
struction contracts in 1940 topped 1939 by 10%, 
and residential construction was a third more than 
the previous year. 


The Employee 


Measured in terms of wage earners in factories, 
and the weekly wages paid, Wisconsin’s prosperity 
has risen to the level of boom years. The steep climb 
during the last four months of 1940 has carried em- 
ployment and weekly pay-rolls right up to the peaks 
of the last eleven years. Throughout Wisconsin and 
the nation, wages have been on the upgrade, with 
newspapers bringing daily reports of additional in- 
creases . . . “The battle between plants for skilled 
workers is becoming more serious than is generally 
recognized, and wage scales are steadily pushed up 
as a result of the competition.” 

Market analysts agree that income payments for 
the country as a whole in 1941 might run 10% 
ahead of 1939, and that wage payments might show 
advances over 1939 ranging from 15% to 20%. As 
early as October 1940, income payments had ex- 
ceeded every year since 1929 and factory pay-rolls 
were substantially ahead of the 1929 figure. The 
year 1941 is expected to eclipse 1939 and 1940. 


The Merchant 


December sales averaged 41% higher than the 
previous month and 5% better than a year ago, ac- 
cording to reports of Wisconsin independent re- 
tailers. Milwaukee reported retail sales 7% higher 
than 1939, Kenosha 8%, Madison 2%, pe Racine 
4%. The holiday business just closed broke all 
records for volume, the Commerce Department dis- 
closed, and sent money circulation soaring to a new 
high, with bank clearings the largest in ten years— 
12% above 1939. 

Clothing orders for the spring and summer of 
1941 are up 25% to 35% over last year. The Se- 
curities Commission reported that thirty-one depart- 
ment stores (corporations) with an annual sale of 
over $10,000,000 each, had a combined net profit 
of $33,000,000 last year. The net profit represented 
three percent of the total sales. 

The better known chain stores throughout the 
country showed a substantial gain in 1940 over 1939. 
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Montgomery Ward’s sales were up 7.3%; Sears 
13.3%; W. T. Grant 7.4%; Kresge 3.9%; Wool- 
worth’s 5.2%; Safeway 2.9%; Kroger’s 6%; and 
Walgreen’s 6.1%. Much of the gain came in the last 
half of 1940 and the increase has continued into 
1941. In fact, retail store sales in January, fed by 
bigger industrial pay-rolls and improved farm in- 
come, are expected to be the largest for any January 
in ten years, trade circles estimated. Dollar volume 
for all types of merchandise sold in all kinds of 
stores for the full month of January 1941 may 
average 8% to 15% above last year for the country 
as a whole. 


The Unemployed 


The job of finding enough skilled workers to man 
industrial machines in the rapidly expanding national 
defense program is already bringing headaches to 
personnel men in many factory lines. The National 
Industrial Conference Board estimates that defense 
orders issued up to November 1 would cut over 
2,200,000 from unemployment rolls from October 
1940 to June 1941. The number employed in Octo- 
ber, 48,638,000 workers, was the highest number 
ever reached up to that time, except for a few months 
in 1929, 

Business Week for January 25, 1941 reports that 
the implication of employment statistics is this: “Not 
only will there be competition among employers for 
skilled workers (which we know has already oc- 
curred) but also there may actually be open-market 
bidding for unskilled labor, especially since regional 
demands oftentimes will exceed the regional supply 
of workers. Clearly, workers are approaching the 
economic heyday they enjoyed in '29—a sellers’ 
market.’’ In fact, ‘men wanted” signs now embrace 
unskilled labor in many areas, trade circles have 
announced. Rufus Tucker, economist for General 
Motors, predicts a job for every employable worker 
in the U. S. by next Christmas. 


The Farmer 


Badger farmers had a “banner” year in 1940, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 
Washington. Wisconsin registered a 14% increase 
over 1939 in spite of the fact that governmental 
benefits to farmers in Wisconsin showed the greatest 
decline in the country—a 35% decrease. Wisconsin 
stood eighth among the states in total farm income 
but sixth in the rate of increase for 1940 over 1939. 

The American meat packing industry paid ap- 
proximately $100,000,000 more for live stock in 
1940 than in 1939. Marketing of hogs for the last 
three months of 1940 was the greatest on record 
Hog prices jumped 25¢, to an $8.10 top, by the 
middle of January 1941, the highest price paid since 
September 1939, right after the outbreak of the war 
in Europe. Recent strength was due to increased con- 
sumer purchasing power, livestock men said. Not 
since 1923 were the October sales of meat as heavy 
as last fall. 

October production of creamery butter in the U. S. 
was 11% greater than last year, and American 
cheese for the nation was 12% higher than a year 
ago. Prices of dairy products in the seventh district, 
of which Wisconsin is a part, gained about 12% 
in the last year. Butter production in this same area 
was up 9% over 1939. 


The Teacher 
While industrial business activities, payrolls, 
number of persons employed, farm income, etc., 


soar to new peaks, what about the teacher? 
Already a shifting from classroom to private 
industry has been noted, and with “help 
wanted’’ signs appearing in numerous occupa- 
tions the trend is likely to increase. Salaries in 
1940 are actually less attractive than ten years 
ago in every type of school. 

Improved business conditions alone would 
justify salaries for teachers comparable to pre- 
depression times, but an additional reason is 
in evidence. Teachers have made tremendous 
advance in training and experience over teach- 
ers of a decade ago. The average rural teacher 
has now had approximately two years of col- 
lege work and all ew teachers must have two 
years of professional training. A few years ago 
one year beyond high school was considered 
adequate. The average state graded teacher has 
nearly three years of college work and average 
city and village elementary teachers need less 
than one-half year to complete a four year col- 
lege course. The average high school teacher 
in Wisconsin needs less than a semester (one- 
half year) to obtain a master’s degree. The av- 
erage teacher employed in the school year 
1941-42 will, in al! probability, be a college 
graduate, for the first time in the history of 
Wisconsin. 

The two years of prosperity from the defense 
program forecast by William Martin of the 
New York stock exchange, may be another two 
years of depression for teachers unless salaries 
are increased. It is true that no startling in- 
creases in living costs have taken place to date, 
but unless history deceives, increased prices are 
in the offing. During the last world war cost 
of living increased 2% in 1915; 11% in 1916; 
19% in 1917, and 21% in 1918. 


Wisconsin is not a poor state unable to pay 
satisfactory salaries. In per capita income our 
state ranked 12th in 1938. While our 1939 
rank was not so impressive, recent reports show 
Wisconsin located in the area of greatest gain 
in income from 1939 to 1940. The December 
1940 index for the Wisconsin area was 124.1, 
over four points higher than the national av- 
erage. The gain in Wisconsin was 9.5 points 
within the year; exceeding the national gain by 
nearly two points. 

In spite of Wisconsin’s enviable financial 
position and business prosperity, the salary of 
her teachers is far below the national average. 
Wisconsin can well afford to pay better salaries. 
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GROWING feeling in recent years that 
the American schools should devote more 
attention to the advantages of democracy, and 
point out areas and means for its improvement, 
has culminated in the publication of a large 
amount of excellent material in this field. 
many publications the perpetuation and im- 
provement of democracy is the underlying note 
permeating the historical, economic, social, 
and political background of text and reference 
books used in civics and citizenship, American 
democracy, or other social science courses. In 
other publications the emphasis is more direct 
and immediate problems in the preservation of 

democracy are given the major emphasis. Di- 

rect comparison of the privileges, duties, and 

responsibilities under American democracy 
with totalitarian government, and the advan- 
tages we enjoy, are clearly revealed. 

Through the courtesy of the major publishers 
of school textbooks, the Wisconsin Education 
Association has received a number of excellent 
publications in appreciating American De- 
mocracy. As a service to Wisconsin teachers 
and administrators, many of whom have re- 
quested this type of information, the books and 
pamphlets received are noted and reviewed 
briefly in the following section. Due to lack 
of space only a limited report on each has been 
possible. Any member of the Association, de- 
siring additional information on any of the pub- 
lications, will be sent a detailed report on 
request. 

AMERICA MY HOME (Then and Now)—Harold 
B. Clifford, Chas. Scribner's Sons, 320 pp., Elem. 
— (particularly gr. 4)—Reference. $1.12 
The aim of this publication is to assist boys and 

girls to gain an appreciation of the trials, hardships, 
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and sacrifices of earlier generations of Americans, 
and to instill in them an admiration for their achieve- 
ments. This end is achieved by presenting the story 
of a typical family during different periods of 
American history in a typical American community. 
Family life rather than war, politics, diplomacy and 
finance is given the major emphasis. The book can 
be used before the more formal work in the social 
studies is taken up, or correlated with history, geog- 
raphy, and other social studies. 


AMERICAN role" arti tle A. Magruder, 
Allyn & Bacon, $1.35 + Postage, 781 pp.. 12th 
Grade, High Schech~ Textbook. 

A textbook for use in high school, preferably «in 
the second semester of the senior year. Up-to-date 
treatment of important problems and issues in a 
democracy as well as some discussion of other forms 
of government are included in this publication. A 
suggested basis for lasting world peace is presented 
in the appendix. 


AMERICA’S BUILDING (Makers of Our Flag)— 
Freeland - Walker - Williams, Scribner's Sons, 
$1.32, 425 pp., Elem. Grades—Textbook. 

A comprehensive discussion of persons working 
for and promoting the cause of democracy, woven 
into a history of America from the earliest times. 
Authors, poets, newspapermen, inventors, naturalists, 
industrialists, scientists, doctors, merchants, labor 
leaders, social workers, aviators, song writers, com- 
posers, painters, sculptors, pacifists, and statesmen 
are shown as partners in building of our American 
democracy. 

A manual of learning activities, with self-testing 
exercises, accompanies the publication. 


AMERICA’S PROGRESS IN CIVILIZATION—Free- 
land-Adams, Scribner's Sons, 669 pp., Elem. 
Grades (grades 7-8)—Textbook. $1.60 list. 
Begins with earliest times and features contribu- 

tions of other civilizations to our American culture. 

Life and habits of Indians treated in some detail and 

Indians’ point of view presented. Touches all phases 

of history and fearlessly treats problems growing out 

of last world war and reasons for present one. 
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Emphasis on good citizenship and progress of man- 
kind runs throughout the text. 

A manual of learning activities, with self-testing 
exercises, accompanies the book. 


AMERICA’S WORLD BACKGROUNDS—Freeland- 
Adams, Scribner's Sons, $1.40, 501 pp., Elem. 
Grades—Textbook. 


An over-view of political history from earliest 
times, with emphasis on the natural geography of 
the areas studied. Customs of peoples, their develop- 
ment, culture, etc. are shown in their adoption into 
American life. Approximately the last hundred pages 
deal with modern times and affairs. 

A manual of learning activities, with self-testing 
exercises, accompanies the book. 


APPRECIATING DEMOCRACY —C, C. Trilling- 
ham, Calif. Teachers Assn., Los Angeles, No 
Charge, 25 pp., High School—Work Unit for 
Jr. & Sr. H. S. 


Contains numerous suggestions for emphasizing 
the worth of democratic institutions and American 
culture. The problem of improving democracy and 
student participation in the democratic processes is 
kept in the foreground. A rather complete bibliog- 
raphy on the background of America, the develop- 
ment of the principles, operation etc. of democracy, 
is included. 


CHAMPIONS OF DEMOCRACY—Joseph Cottler, 
Little Brown & Co., 310 pp., Jr. High School (7th, 
8th, 9th grades)—Reference. 


In dramatic fashion this publication tells of the 
activities of Americans who promulgated the prin- 
ciples of American Democracy. The first section is 
devoted to the life and teachings of Roger Williams 
and his practical demonstration of freedom of relig- 
ious worship and equality of man. 

New and interesting sidelights on the struggle of 
Thomas Jefferson for political equality of all the 
people is portrayed in the second section. His 
political philosophy of equal opportunity for all, and 
the difficulty encountered in convincing the wealthy 
class that democracy could be made to work in 
America, is especially challenging at the present time. 

Horace Mann and his struggle to achieve public 
education for all the children of all the people is 
the third person recorded in the CHAMPIONS OF 
DEMOCRACY. His own struggle to obtain an edu- 
cation, his refusals of lucrative offers in order that 
he might work for the educational good of children, 
are dramatically told. His establishment of the first 
teacher-training institution in America and his fight 
to maintain free public schools in face of opposition 
of the taxpaying public, marks him as one of the 
pioneers in the perpetuation and preservation of 
democracy. His support of public libraries and 
crusade against corporal punishment of school chil- 
dren are other activities, among many, for which he 
is known. 

The life and achievements of William Lloyd Gar- 
rison and his partner in the cause of freedom for 
negroes, Susan Brownell Anthony and her struggles 
for women’s rights, Charles Eliot and his champion- 
ship of democracy through educational achievement, 
Henry George and his work in the cause of re- 
distribution of wealth, Supreme Court Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and his legal interpretations 
given in the light of helping the people meet their 
collective needs, Samuel Gompers who believed that 
the lot of workers could be vastly improved through 


organization, Booker T. Washington negro educator 
who devoted his life to uplifting his race, Jane Ad- 
dams the founder of Hull House in Chicago, and 
Woodrow Wilson, president of the United States— 
in improving and perpetuating democracy is well 
described. 


DEFENSE FOR AMERICA—Wm. A. White, Ed., 
Macmillan Co., $1.00, 205 pp., Sr. High School 
—Reference. 


A series of articles on the place of the U. S. in 
the present world war and the defense of America, 
by outstanding persons in many fields, are contained 
in this book. Edited by William Allen White and 
contributed to by such leaders as James Bryant 
Conant, president of Harvard; Mrs. Dwight Mor- 
row, acting president of Smith College and well- 
known author; Rabbi Wise, founder and rabbi of 
the Free Synagogue of New York; Rupert Hughes, 
well-known author and poet; and Franklin Roose- 
velt, president of the U. S., through re-print of a 
series of his speeches—it is well written. The gen- 
eral theme that we must aid England for our own 
preservation is the keynote of the book and all 
contributors appear to share this philosophy. 


DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION IN THE CUR- 
RENT CRISIS—Faculty of Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
U., Single Copies Free, $1.80 per 100, 13 pp., 
H. S. & Coll.—Reference. 


An excellent statement by the faculty of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, of the assets, mean- 
ing, and advantages of democracy. Such assets as 
participation in government, change by peaceful 
means, rule by majority with recognition of the rights 
of minority, a wide-spread system of free public 
education, right to worship according to dictates of 
one’s conscience, equality before the law and assump- 
tion of innocence until proven guilty, are a few of 
the many pointed out. 


DEMOCRACY AND ITS COMPETITORS—North 
Central Assn. Coll. & Sec. Schools, Ginn & Co., 
96 pp., H. S.—Study Unit. $0.48. 


Gives a background of conditions which have led 
up to the present state of world affairs and caused 
the development of the different forms of govern- 
ment. Contrasts conditions and philosophy of govern- 
ment in America with that in other countries and 
reveals advantages we enjoy. Such phases of life as 
elections, radio, press, industries, agriculture, labor, 
religion, education, etc. under different types of gov- 
ernment are presented, as well as methods of pre- 
serving and improving democracy. Problems facing 
our democracy and areas of needed improvement such 
as reduction of crime rate, better housing, improved 
health, a more just tax system, unemployment, more 
adequate purchasing power, conservation of natural 
resources, and minimized race prejudice are pointed 
out and discussion of a few paragraphs devoted 
to each. 


DEMOCRACY AT WORK—Fincher-Fraser-Kimmel, 
John C. Winston Co., 566 pp., Grades 8-9, $1.36 
list—Textbook. 


Gives over-view of America and then discusses 
such things as family life, family income, religious 
influence, schools, inequalities in education, and vo- 
cation training. Community entertainment, fire pre- 
vention, safety education, crime prevention work, 
fight against and control of disease, problems of the 
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physically and mentally handicapped, living condi- 
tions and housing needs, problems of unemployment, 
care of those injured in industry, old age group etc., 
distribution of the national income, conserving and 
improving our natural resources, community services, 
problems confronting agriculture, labor, business, 
methods of consumers and laborers in achieving their 
demands are adequately presented. The activities and 
services of the professional group, employment pos- 
sibilities, legislative action on bills, local government 
in U. S., the courts, campaigns and elections, relation 
of U. S. with other nations, governmental revenue, 
student government, and constitution of the U. S. 
are also included in this publication. 


EDUCATION AND THE NATIONAL DEFENSE— 
Am. Council on Educ., Washington, D. C., Free, 
15 pp.—Reference, Adults. 


Points out the need for educational planning for 
the most effective program of national defense. The 
loss of time and mistakes made during the last war 
should, according to the report, urge us to consider 
the part of education to the national defense now. 

This publication presents a number of concrete 
policies and practices for schools in the present 
national emergency. 


EDUCATION AND THE DEFENSE OF AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY—Educ. Policies Comm. N. E. A., 
$0.10, 23 pp.—Adults’ Reference. 


Sets forth the three-fold imperatives of National 
Defense; military, economic, and moral, and urges 
the importance of education in our defense plans. 
The available capacities of our school system in voca- 
tional schools, technical schools, etc., are pointed out 
and the advisability of a program developed outside 
existing institutions or organizations is questioned. 
The advantages of democracy, suggestions for im- 
provement, need for inculcating a real love for 
democracy, and other phases of the present situation 
are adequately presented. 


EVERYDAY PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN DEMOC- 
RACY — Greenan-Meredith, Houghton Mifflin, 
$1.35 net Chicago, 570 pp., H. S. (Sr. year)— 
Textbook. 


A comprehensive discussion of major political, so- 
cial, and economic problems of the day. Fearlessly 
presents all phases of such issues as propaganda and 
public opinion, forms of governments, courts, inter- 
national relations, population changes, unemployment, 
social security, health and health insurance, crime, 
consumer problem, farmers’ difficulties, taxation, or- 
ganized labor, and international trade. Underlying 
the discussion is an emphasis that Americans have 
advantages which people of other countries do not 
enjoy, and we can and are doing things to improve 
America and the American way of life. 


FIFTH COLUMN LESSONS FOR AMERICA—Don- 
ovan-Mowrer (Knox), Am. Council on Pub. Aff., 
Washington, D. C., $0.25, 17 pp.— Adults’ 
Reference. 


The Nazi system of having trained German agents, 
often naturalized citizens of the country in which 
they are living, work to create dissatisfaction with 
existent government and build up support for Hitler 
is dramatically told. Much of Hitler’s success is ac- 
credited to the activities of his ‘Fifth Column’ in 
Poland, Norway, Belgium, Holland, Luxemburg, and 
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France; and a warning of their existence and 


activities in America is sounded. 


FREEDOM, AMERICAN STYLE—Alan F. Griffin, 
Henry Holt & Co., $0.80 (less educ. disc.), 184 
pp., H. S. (llth & 12th grades)—Reference. 


Defines freedom from many angles and explains 
its function and place in American democracy. Liber- 
ties in the past and changes evolving in our present 
freedoms are shown. An extensive discussion of the 
meaning of freedom in America vs. totalitarian gov- 
ernment is presented and the advantages of American 
democracy well pointed out. 


HERITAGE OF AMERICA (The) — Commager- 
Nevins, Little Brown & Co., $2.40, 1152 pp., Sr. 
H. S.—Adults’ Reference. 


Tells the story of American history from earliest 
times to the present. Employs the unique method of 
using eye witness reports of the various happenings 
and weaving them together in a continuous story. 
Treats not only the problems of political history but 
also deals with the country’s economic development. 
The social life of our people and sociological prob- 
lems are presented. One is inspired with the sacrifices 
necessary to develop America and is impressed with 
our debt to our pioneers and national leaders of the 
past and present. 


HOW PEOPLE WORK TOGETHER — Freeland- 
Ayer-Moore, Chas. Scribner's Sons, $0.96 (sub- 
ject to disc.), 304 pp., Grades 3-4-5—Reference. 


Tells, in an interesting manner, how the basic needs 
of society are met. One section deals with food, how 
produced, etc.; another with clothing, another with 
building material, another communication, and the 
last with transportation. A manual of learning activi- 
ties, with self-testing exercises, accompanies the pub- 
lication. This work is an explanation of how people 
live and cooperate in a democracy. 


LEARNING THE WAYS OF DEMOCRACY—Educ. 
Policies Comm., N. E. A., $1.00, 486 pp.—Teach- 
ers & Administrators. 


Describes, through showing practices in different 
school systems, the methods used to teach children 
how to live in a democracy. Teaching children to 
live in a democracy is done by participation in and 
helping control the affairs of the school. Provisions 
for teacher participation in school adminfstration is 
also made, and methods of evaluating the outcomes 
of citizenship training are presented. The philosophy 
of the book is that autocratic schools are not proper 
places to train children how to live in a democracy. 


OUR CHANGING GOVERNMENT — Steinberg- 
Lamm, J. B. Lippincott Co., $1.80 (less sch. 
disc.), 541 pp., H. S. (11th & 12th grades)— 
Textbook. 


Data on present day conditions in America and 
the problems our country, state, and local units face 
are presented. Major emphasis is on the present, 
with only enough historical background for under- 
standing of present conditions and situations. A 
rather extensive discussion on financing government 
is included. The functioning of democracy in 
— at the present time is the keynote of the 
ook. 
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OUR CHANGING SOCIAL ORDER — Gavian- 
Gray-Groves, D, C. Heath & Co., $1.80, 684 pp., 
H. S. (llth & 12th grades)—Textbook. 


A comprehensive discussion of the social prob- 
lems the American family and American civilization 
face. The development of our culture and the influ- 
ence of conditions affecting our daily lives are dis- 
cussed. Major problems discussed include molding 
human nature, economic conditions in society, mar- 
riage, education, health, housing, community plan- 
ning, agriculture, farm and social progress. Four 
chapters deal with the specific problems of preserving 
democracy. The advantage of democracy over totali- 
tarianism are clearly pointed out. 


OUR FREEDOMS (Series) — Williams & Stude- 
baker, Row Peterson Co., $0.48 ea., 71 pp., 84 
pp., 72 pp., Jr. and Sr, H. S.—Reference. 
With attractive colored illustrations the history of 

the liberties and freedoms we enjoy in America are 

recounted. One publication is devoted to our gen- 
eral rights as set forth in the U. S. Constitution, 
another to the right of free speech, and a third to 
freedom of the press. A teachers’ manual, Teaching 

Democracy, is based on and is intended to be used 

with these publications. One cannot read the books 

without a greater appreciation of the rights we enjoy 
in America. 


OUR LIFE TODAY—Bacon-Krug, Little Brown & 
Co., $1.76, 657 pp., H. S. (grades 9-10)—Text- 
book. 


A textbook explanatory of conditions students and 
adults encounter both inside and outside school work. 
Starts with suggestions for the pupil for success in 
school and goes on to a discussion of life in the 
home, at work, in the local community, paying for 
community services, as well as national and interna- 
tional conditions. Considerable space is devoted to 
economic problems and needed changes; attempted 
solutions are pointed out. The book makes one feel 
that in spite of needed improvements America has 
numerous advantages. 


PLANNING FOR DEMOCRACY EDUCATION — 
Scott, Foresman, 29 pp., All Grades—Reference. 
Fee Teacher's Help. 

Points out the need to educate for democracy 
throughout the entire educational process and pro- 
gram. A number of articles and recent books on 
democracy are listed and the essential elements of 
democracy to be developed in all grades and subjects 
taught are pointed out, together with the techniques 
to be employed in each case. , 


PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY — 
Horace Kidger, Ginn & Co., $1.68 (subject to 
disc.), 546 pp., H. S.—Textbook. 


Discusses the major problems facing our de- 
mocracy and points to possible solutions. Such 
subjects as factors influencing our thinking, develop- 
ment of consumer economics, co-operatives, health 
needs of our people, economic problems, social se- 
curity, crime, leisure, problems of youth, conserva- 
tion and reclamation, taxation, tariff, international 
relations, and the obligations and responsibility of 
democracy are some of the topics discussed in this 
publication. 


PROBLEMS AND VALUES OF TODAY (Vol. 1)— 
Eugene Hilton, Little Brown & Co., $1.96 list, 
639 pp., Sr. H. S. 


Points out the major problems facing America 


today and explains the working of our democracy 
regarding "ig 9 organization, franchise, major 


social problems, health and safety, wealth, money 
management and consumer problems, spiritual value 
in American life, and the relation of the U. S. to 
other nations. Democracy as a way of life is the 
underlying note in the discussion. 


RECORD OF AMERICA (The)—Adams-Vannest, 
Chas. Scribner's Sons, 966 pp., H. S.—Textbook. 
$2.20 list. 

Recounts events in the development of America 
from the days of earliest settlers in the New World 
to the present time. The political, social, and eco- 
nomic phases of history are presented. The supple- 
ment of this publication especially, points out present 
activities to safeguard our American liberties and 
democracy. This book is accompanied by a work- 
book, map study, map tests and history tests. 


SCHOOL IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY (The)— 
Educ. Policies Comm., N. E. A., $0.10, 42 pp., 
Col. & Sr. H. S. 

A syllabus on the four books of the Educational 

Policies Commission: 

1. Unique Function of Education in American 
Democracy 
2. The Structure and Administration of Educa- 
tion in American Democracy 
3. Purpose of Education in American Democracy 
4. Social Services and the Schools 
Contains many suggestions for discussion and 
numerous references, both by sections and for the 
subject as a whole, on the function of schools in our 
American democracy. 


STAND FAST FOR FREEDOM—Thomas-Braley, 
John C. Winston Co., 314 pp., Grades 8-9, $1.24 
list—Reference. 

This book tells of the development of human liber- 
ties from earliest times and points out activities and 
sacrifices of leaders in the field of human freedoms. 
Liberty and freedom in America is contrasted with 
the lack of it in totalitarian countries. Recent history 
of totalitarian states is explained and the cause be- 
hind the rise of present dictators is given. Cham- 
pions of liberty in South America are cited and the 
story of their activities, difficulties, sacrifices, and 
achievements are retold. 


STUDENT COOPERATION—Earl C. Kelley, Natl. 
Self Govt. Comm., N. Y., $0.10 or 25 for $2.00, 
20 pp.. H. S. Students, Teachers & Adminis- 
trators—Reference. 

To teach children to live in a democracy they 
should have a chance to practice democracy in the 
schools. This publication points out the need for 
student participation in school government, some 
existing situations which need correction, and offers 
practical suggestions for more democracy in our 
schools. 


TEN COMMUNITIES (Social Studies) — Hanna- 
Quillen-Potter, Scott Foresman Co., 512 pp.. 
Elem. (4th & Up)—Reference. $1.16 list. 

Tells the history and development of ten com- 
munities in widely different sections of the U. S. 
The stories of these communities encourage the 
pupils to find out about their own communities. The 
struggle and privations of the persons establishing 
these early towns will obviously engender the ad- 
miration of the pupils. The price paid for America 
and the American way of government is revealed in 
the efforts and courage of the early pioneers. 

(Continued on page 356) 
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Tentative Code of { 


The N. E. A. Committee on Ethics submits 
a tentative Code of Ethics to be presented at 
the Boston convention. It is published in the 
Journal in order to stimulate suggestions. Send 
any you may have to Chairman W. P. King, 
1422 Heyburn Bldg., Louisville, Ky.—Ed. 











a that true democracy can be 
achieved best by a process of free public 
education made available to all the children of 
all the people, that the teachers in the United 
States have a large and inescapable influence in 
fashioning the ideals of children and youth, 
and that such responsibility requires the serv- 
ices of men and women of high ideals, broad 
education, and profound human understanding, 
and, in order that the aims of democratic edu- 
cation may be realized more fully, that the wel- 
fare of the teaching profession may be pro- 
moted, and that teachers may observe proper 
standards of conduct in their professional rela- 
tions, the National Education Association of 
the United States proposes this code of ethics 
for its members. 

The term “‘teacher’’ as used in this code shall 
include all persons directly engaged in educa- 
tional work, whether in a teaching, administra- 
tive, or supervisory capacity, 


Article I. Relations to Pupils and the Home 


Section 1. It is the duty of the teacher to be just, 
courteous and professional in all his relations with 
pupils. He should consider their individual differ- 
ences, needs, the interests, aptitudes, and environ- 
ments. He should not tutor pupils of his classes for 
pay, nor should he refer them to any member of his 
immediate family for tutoring. 

Section 2. The professional relations of a teacher 
with his pupils demand the same scrupulous care 
that is required in the confidential relations of one 
teacher with another. A teacher, therefore, should 
not disclose any information obtained confidentially 
from his pupils. 

Section 3. A teacher should seek to establish 
friendly and intelligent cooperation between home 
and school, ever keeping in mind the dignity of his 
profession and the welfare of the pupils. He should 
do or say nothing that would undermine the confi- 
dence and respect of his pupils for their parents. 
He should inform the pupils and parents regarding 
the importance, purposes, accomplishments, and needs 
of the schools. 


Article II. Relations to Civic Affairs 
Section 1. It is the obligation of every teacher to 


inculcate the principles of democracy. He should di- 
rect full and free discussion of appropriate contro- 
versial issues with the expectation that comparisons, 
contrasts, and interpretations will lead to an under- 
standing, appreciation, acceptance, and practice of the 
principles of democracy. A teacher should not use 
his classroom privileges and prestige to promote 
partisan politics, sectarian religious views, or selfish 
propaganda of any kind. 

Section 2. A teacher should recognize and perform 
all the duties of citizenship. He should subordinate 
his personal desires to the public good. He should 
be loyal to the school system, the state, and the na- 
tion, but he should recognize his right to give 
constructive criticisms. 

Section 3. A teacher's life should show that edu- 
cation makes people better citizens and better neigh- 
bors. His conduct should not offend the accepted 
pattern of behavior of the community in which he 
serves. 


Article III. Relations to the Profession 


Section 1. Members of the teaching profession 
should dignify their calling on all occasions and 
should never minimize the importance of their serv- 
ices to society. On the other hand, they should not 
indulge in personal exploitation. 

Section 2. A teacher should encourage the ablest 
individuals to enter the teaching profession and dis- 
courage from entering those who are using it merely 
as a stepping stone to some other vocation. 

Section 3. It is the duty of the teacher to maintain 
his efficiency by study, travel, and other means of 
keeping informed on trends in education and the 
social order. 

Section 4. Every teacher should have membership 
in his local, state, and national professional or- 
ganizations, and should participate actively and un- 
selfishly in them. Professional growth and personality 
development are the natural product of such profes- 
sional activity. Teachers should avoid the promotion 
of organization rivalry and divisive competition 
which weaken the cause of education. 

Section 5. While not limiting their services by 
reason of small salary, teachers should insist upon a 
salary scale commensurate with the social demands 
laid upon them by society. They should not know- 
ingly underbid a rival or agree to accept a salary 
lower than that provided by a recognized schedule. 
They should not apply for positions for the sole 
purpose of forcing an increase in salary in their 
present position; correspondingly, school officials 
should not refuse to give deserved salary increases 
to their employees until offers from other school 
officials have forced them to do so. 

Section 6. A teacher should not apply for a specific 
position unless a vacancy exists. Unless the rules 
of the school system otherwise prescribe, he should 
file his application with the chief executive officer. 

Section 7. Since qualification should be the sole de- 
termining factor in appointment and promotion, the 
use of pressure on school officials to secure a position 
or to obtain other favors is unethical. 

Section 8. Testimonials regarding teachers should 
be truthful and confidential, and should be main- 
tained as confidential information by the school 
authorities receiving them. (Continued on page 351) 
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R. L. Hunt 


State College, New Mexico 
Chrm. NEA Comm. on Equal Opportunities 


be Representative Assembly of the Na- 
tional Education Association at the Mil- 
waukee Convention (1940) directed that con- 
sideration be given to the status of women 
teachers. On the basis of its study of the litera- 
ture in the field, the Committee on Equal 
Opportunity presents a few brief paragraphs. 

Married women teachers—Local board regu- 
lations and the absence of legal provisions seem 
to be the leading factors in discriminations 
against married women teachers. While some 
courts have held that restrictions on marriage 
are against public policy, only three states and 
the District of Columbia have statutory prohibi- 
tations against dismissal of teachers because of 
marital status. Executive orders have restricted 
the employment of married women in five 
states. Enactment of carefully drawn tenure 
laws, study and regulation of teacher supply 
and demand, and a program of public en- 
lightenment are recommended to those inter- 
ested in the extension of the merit system in 
teaching service (see references 1 and 2 at the 
end of this article). 

Married women in the economic world— 
Opposition to married women’s gainful em- 
ployment seems to be based largely on emo- 
tion and prejudice rather than exact knowledge 
of facts. Most of the arguments against the 
employment of married women are applicable 
only to those in the lowest income bracket, 
and many of the legislative bills against 
married women have been presented in order 
to oust a few whose employment represents 
political corruption and nepotism. The chief 
question is not whether married women should 
work, but under what conditions they should 
work. In 1890 one out of twenty married 
women worked. The ratio in 1930 was one to 
eight, and in 1940 one to five or six (see 
references 3 and 6). 

Income comparisons of men and women— 
Ten states and the District of Columbia have 
laws requiring equal pay for men and women 
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teachers. However, in 1930 the percent that 
women’s average salary was of men’s ranged 
from 78 to 98. Another comparative study of 
the average annual salaries of men and women 
in eleven states shows that the range is from 
73.1 to 98.1, with a median of 89.2 percent. 
The North Central Association found that on 
the average women’s salaries were 86 percent 
of men’s salaries in twenty states in 1931-32. 
The fact is quite evident that men teachers re- 
ceive higher salaries than women. Adoption of 
the single-salary schedule is one way to remove 
this inequality (see reference 4). 

Legal regulations and proposed laws—Ten 
states have laws, resolutions, and government 
orders barring the employment of married 
women. These are classified under four head- 
ings; namely, (a) bans on double employ- 
ment, (b) bans on double employment if 
salary of one is above a certain level, (c) bans 
on employment of all married women, and (d) 
bans if husband is working and his income is 
above a certain level. Courts in twenty-two 
states have held that dismissal of teachers be- 
cause of marriage is ‘‘capricious’’ and “unjust.” 
Sixteen states and the District of Colur:.bia 
have provided thru civil service that public em- 
ployment shall be based on merit regardless 
of sex, economic, or marital status. Since Janu- 
ary 1939 laws aimed at barring employment 
of married women have been introduced in 
twenty-six states, and in two other states since 
1935. However, these legislative measures 
were successful in only five states, and these 
were in very limited forms (see references 5 
and 6). 

Protecting the employment status of women 
—General plans proposed to give women equal 
employment with men include (a) amendment 
to the federal Constitution, (b) state legisla- 
tion, and (c) changing the attitude of people 
towards women who work. However, the 
opinions, even from women’s organizations, 
differ as to the most effective method to re- 
move such discriminations. These groups are 
about equally divided on three methods; 
namely, legislation, education, and publicity 
(see reference 8). 

Department of Labor reports—The U. S. 
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Department of Labor has published reports on 
the legal status of women in each state and the 
District of Columbia. These reports are digests 
of laws. One section, entitled “Public Office- 
Eligibility of Women,” shows that the laws 
definitely provide that women are eligible for 
public office in twenty-six states; that no pro- 
vision excluding women is found in the laws 
of eleven states; that eight state constitutions 
make all qualified electors eligible for public 
offices; that one state excluded women until the 
Nineteenth Amendment to the federal Consti- 
tution was adopted and no change has been 
made in the state constitution, however, women 
are presumably eligible to public offices; and 
that one state still limits state elective offices 
to male citizens (see reference 7). 

Summary—Discriminations against married 
women are still rather general. Much of the 
opposition seems to be based on emotion and 
prejudice. Salary discriminations between men 
and women teachers are still pronounced. Most 
of the recently attempted legislation to place 
bans on married women working have failed 
to pass. The studies made by women’s or- 
ganizations indicate a lack of agreement as to 
the best method to use in attempting to remove 
discriminations and inequalities; however, the 
general opinion indicates that legislation, edu- 
cation, and publicity should be the most effec- 
tive measures to employ. 

1. National Education Association, Committee on 


Tenure. Married Women Gainfully Employed. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: the Association, 1940. 32 p. 25¢ 

2. National Education Association, Committee on 
Equal Opportunity. Status of the Married Woman 
Teacher. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1938. 
32 p. 15¢. 

3. National Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs. Position of Married Women 
in the Economic World. New York: the Federation, 
1940. 

4. National Education Association, Committee on 
Equal Opportunity. Progress and Problems in Equal 
Pay for Equal Work. Washington, D. C.: the As- 
sociation, 1939. 30 p. 25¢. 

5. Crook, Dorothy D. State vs. Married Woman 
Worker. New York: National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs, 1940. 35¢. 

6. Shallcross, Ruth. Should Married Women 
Work? Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 49. New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, 1940. 31 p. 10¢. 

7. U. S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau. 

The Legal Status of Women in the United States of 
America. Bulletins of the Women’s Bureau, Nos. 
157-1 to 157-49. Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1938-40. 
_ 8. National Education Association, Committee on 
Equal Opportunity. Protecting the Employment Status 
of Women. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 
1939. 32 p. 25¢. 
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NEA CODE OF ETHICS— 
(Continued from page 349) 


Section 9. A contract, once signed, should be faith- 
fully adhered to until it is dissolved by mutual con- 
sent. Ample notification should be given by school 
officials and teachers in case a change in position is 
to be made. 

Section 10. Democratic procedures should be prac- 
ticed by members of the teaching profession. Co- 
operation should be predicated upon the recognition 
of the worth and the dignity of individual personality. 
All teachers should observe the professional courtesy 
of transacting official business with the properly 
designated authority. 

Section 11. School officials should encourage and 
nurture the professional growth of all teachers by 
promotion or by other appropriate methods of 
recognition. For school officials to fail to recommend 
a worthy teacher for a better position outside their 
school system because they do not desire to lose his 
services is unethical. 

Section 12. A teacher should avoid unfavorable 
criticism of other teachers except that formally 
presented to a school official for the welfare of the 
school. It is unethical to fail to report to the duly 
constituted authority any matters which are dettri- 
mental to the welfare of the school. 

Section 13. Except when called upon for counsel 
or other assistance, a teacher should not interfere 
between another teacher and a pupil in any matter. 

Section 14. A teacher should not act as an agent, 
or accept a commission, royalty, or other reward, for 
books or other school materials in the selection or 
purchase of which he can influence, or concerning 
which he can exercise the right of decision, nor 
should he accept a commission or other compensation 
for helping another teacher to secure a position. 


Article IV. Commission on Professional Ethics 


There is hereby established a Commission on Pro- 
fessional Ethics operating under the Board of Di- 
rectors of the National Education Association. This 
Commission shall consist of five members of the As- 
sociation to be appointed by its president for terms 
of five years each, one term expiring on July first 
of each year. 

In order that the Commission may begin func- 
tioning at once, it is recommended that the president 
for 1941-42 appoint five members who will draw for 
one, two, three, four, and five year terms, respec- 
tively. Thereafter one member shall be appointed 
each year for a five year period. The Commission will 
select its own chairman. , 

It shall be the duty of the Commission to study 
and to take appropriate action on cases of violation 
of this Code referred to it. The Commission also 
shall be responsible for publicizing the Code, pro- 
moting its use in institutions for the preparation of 
teachers, and recommending needed modifications. 

If, when a case is reported, it is found to come 
from a state which has a Code Commission, such 
case shall immediately be referred to said State Com- 
mission for investigation and action. In the case of 
a violation reported from a state which has neither 
a code nor a code commission, or where a state has 
a code but no code commission, the N. E. A. Code 
Commission shall take such action as seems wise and 
reasonable and which will impress members with the 
importance of respect for proper professional con- 
duct. Such action shall be reported to the chief 
school officers of the community and the state from 
which the violation is reported. 
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In the January issue of the Journal we pub- _ ti 529 Delaware Ave., North Fond Mé 
° oe ° P u ac i 
lished the mens of Wisconsin school people McKean, E. J., Superintendent of Schools, Tomah Ra 
who were on NEA Committees. Since then we Pfanmiller, Evan R., 2918 Douglas Ave., Racine 
have received a newer list, with the names of Powell, Frank, Asst. State Superintendent of Su 
allies sata eaw ale ee 1940 Schools, Madison _ a 
EEIOETS appointe TOF the SCmOO! year 17" Roecker, W. F., Chairman, Science Dept., Boys’ W 
41. This list is published below: Tech. High School, Milwaukee 
Wierks, Harold, Shorewood High School, Shore- 
Academic Freedom: wood i Legi 
Krieger, Frida, Peckham Junior High School, Wipperman, E. G., Superintendent of Schools, Ca 
Milwaukee Columbus - 
Magill James G., Lincoln High School, Manitowoc bias 
Rakn, med Prin., a High School, Equal Opportunity: ; : : 
Riaewood ee R., Superintendent of Schools, Fc 
Stolen, Alvin T. intendent of Schools, E: em c 
‘Claire ne sR Pe ae Kennedy, Bernard, Superintendent of Schools, K 
Wall, Erwin, Washington Park High School Prairie du Chien 
Daring : / Nemec, Lois G., Elem. Supvr., State Department K 
— ‘ ~ ahd, WS: Monk Topo st. ese ies oo Dewey St. (Prin. M 
ae School for Atypical Children) Eau Claire N 
Code of Ethics: Ragland, Mrs. Geneva, 514 South Fifteenth St., 
Gagan, Rose, Principal, Adams School, Janesville La Crosse ; . P 
Jacobi, Miss Erna C., 215 South Monroe Ave., —_ — B., Dean of Girls, East High School, ; 
Green Bay Rica} F . 
Jones, James, Superintendent of Schools, North ee Marinette High School, 
Fond du Lac SS ae ; 
Ogden, Grace B., 216 West Avenue N., La Crosse Waterpool, William F., Superintendent of Schools, Nat 
Richards, Pearl, 912 East Ogden Ave., Milwaukee Marinette F 
Rood, Mrs. Alice, 1652 Monroe St., Madison Settebtaat Geis : 
Rowen, Ross, 425 Brockway Ave., Oshkosh i. — woe 
Sanford, Mrs. Autie Curry, Supt. Rusk County a - Principal, Thomas Jefferson School, Ne 
Schools, Ladysmith ee as : . I 
Thomas, Ralph W., 514 Brasted Place, Waukesha —— G., Superintendent of Schools, Two 
Waters, Ruth W., 716 Fifth Ave., Clai _ ativers : : 
aia , : shainlinened Green, Helen H., Washington High School, Res 
Cooperatives: OF cote hi Direct £ Guid , ' 
ss ala intgen, Josephine, Director o uidance, La 
a C. A., 823 Virginia ee Sheboygan | fear Public Schools, 1241 W. Ave., La Crosse Su 
ps! emt SUPve: Prin. of Elem. and High Mitchell, Marjorie, 504 Fourth Ave., Eau Claire 
ot sears? A Moran, Lelah, Waukesha High School, Waukesha 
Ihlenfeldt, R. S., Supvr., State Dept. of Instr., Nehmer, Elsa, 277 Linden St., Fond du Lac , 
Capitol Bldg., Madison (CORE) Prucha, Alma H., 3052 North Maryland Ave., 
_— Hazel M., 417 South Eleventh St., er a ae | 
La Crosse . set rnin 
Kellar, Laura E., 2121 East Capitol Drive, — P. M., Superintendent of Schools, Stevens 
Milwaukee ' ° : ais 
Krakow, Esther, County Superintendent of Schools, Waterstreet, E. F., West High School, Green Bay 
Sun Prairie ; Induction Into Citizenship: 
Rutherford, J. C., Superintendent of Schools, Bonar, Hugh S., Superintendent of Schools, 
oe Manitowoc (CHAIRMAN) 
Thalacker, Albin C., Head, Commercial Dept., Hansen, William C., President, State Teachers 
North High School, Sheboygan College Stevens Point : 
Wilkins, R. C., Central High School, Superior Stangel, C. G., Principal, Senior High School, 
Winther, Adolph I., Gillett Maaituwor 
ow = E., Superintendent of Schools, 
Kennedy, Bernard A., Superintendent of Schools, 
Prairie du Chien International Relations: T 
4 ’ Baker, Frank E., President, State Teachers College, 
Credit Unions: Milwaukee 
Byrne, Alice M., Principal, Washburn School, Bush, Maybell G., Elem. School Supvr., Dept. of 
La Crosse Public Instruction, Madison 
Ehlert, Agnes, County Supervisor of Schools, Gardner, Ethel M., Principal, Andrew Jackson 
Sheboygan School, Milwaukee 
Haugen, P. K., 1310 Birch St., Eau Claire Holzman, John, 720 Maple St., Neenah 
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Hood, Edna E., Supvr., Household and Fine Arts, 
Kenosha Public Schools, Administration Bldg., 
Kenosha 

Hood, Elisabeth, Supvr., Dept. of Household Arts, 
Racine Public Schools, 1715 Park Ave., Racine 

McCormick, Elizabeth R., 2023 East Sixth St., 
Superior 

Macdonald, Flora Jane, Ashland High School, 
Ashland 

Rankin, George R., Boys’ Technical High School, 
319 W. Virginia St., Milwaukee 

Sullivan, Ben A., Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Milwaukee 

Worthington, J. E., Prin., Junior-Senior High 
School, High School Bldg., Waukesha 


Legislative Commission: 

Callahan, John, State Supt. of Public Instruction, 
State Capitol, Madison 

Doudna, Edgar G., Sec’y, Board of Regents of 
Normal Schools, State Capitol, Madison 

Fowlkes, John Guy, Prof. of Educ., 209 Educ. 
Bldg., U. of Wisconsin, Madison 

Kimball, V. E., Asst. State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Madison 

Kohn, Charlotte, Principal, Wisconsin Orthopedic 
Hospital School, Madison 

May, Ernest A., 3924 North Cramer St., Milwaukee 

Murphy, J. H., Superintendent of Schools, Rice 
Lake 

Plenzke, O. H., Exec. Sec’y, Wisconsin Educ. 
Assn., 404 Insurance Bldg., Madison 

Witter, Fred L., Superintendent of Schools, 
Burlington 


National Council on Teacher Retirement: 
Plenzke, O. H., Exec. Sec’y, Wisconsin Educ. 
Assn., 404 Insurance Bldg., Madison 


Necrology: 
Ronda, Teckla, 703 Hubbard St., Racine 


Resolutions: 
Chapel, J. C., 7939 Twenty-sixth Ave., Kenosha 


Supply, Preparation, and Certification of Teachers: 

Anderson, C. J., Dean, School of Educ., Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison 

Denman, G. E., Superintendent of Schools, Green 
Bay 

Goodrich, L. P., Asst. Superintendent of Schools, 
Milwaukee 

Holt, Frank O., Dean, Extension Div., University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 

Merton, Elda L., High School, 300 Windsor Drive, 
Waukesha 

Mitchell, Rexford S., President, La Crosse State 
Teachers College, La Crosse 


Raasch, Meta M., Washington High School, 
Milwaukee 

Smith, Floyd, Superintendent of Schools, Wisconsin 
Rapids 

Smith, Henry Earl, Superintendent of Schools, 
Sheboygan 


Tax Education: 

Clark, Derral L., Asst. Superintendent of Schools, 
Wauwatosa 

Fowlkes, John Guy, Prof. of Educ., 209 Educ. 
Bldg., University of Wisconsin, Madison 

Luther, Earl, Superintendent of Schools, Plymouth 

Nichols, Walter, Principal, Wisconsin Avenue 
School, Milwaukee 
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Peterson, Leroy, Director of Research, Wis. Educ. 
Assn., 404 Insurance Bldg., Madison 

Rupple, R. L., 215 North James St., Waukesha 

Sherwood, Cyril B., 725 West Grand Ave., Beloit 

Wiley, G. M., Superintendent of Schools, La Crosse 


Tenure: 

Chapel, J. C., 7939 Twenty-sixth Ave., Kenosha 

Dolan, Clementine, 930 South Seventh St., 
Manitowoc 

Hastings, Henrietta, 292 Fifth St., Fond du Lac 

Jelinek, Frances, Room 150, Wisconsin Hotel, 
Milwaukee (CORE) 

Lewis, R. F., Superintendent of Schools, Waukesha 

Lyon, Arthur B., Supvr., High School, Janesville 

Miller, Burl W., 3940 North Oakland Ave., 
Shorewood 

Nagel, Anne L., Box 106, Racine 

Plenzke, O. H., Exec. Sec’y, Wisconsin Educ. 
Assn., 404 Insurance Bldg., Madison 

Ronda, Teckla, 703 Hubbard St., Racine 


100% MEMBERSHIP IN N. E. A. SINCE 
JANUARY 2ND 

Edgerton—Sr. high, Primary, Junior high (That 
makes the city of Edgerton a 100% city for the 
12th year); Green Bay—Tank; Madison—Mar- 
quette; Marinette—Office of County Supt.; Mil- 
waukee—Binner School for the Deaf, Blaine, Brown 
St., Cass St., Custer H. S., Eugene Field, Fratney St., 
Frederick J. Gaenslin, Girls’ Junior Trade School 
(North), Girls’ Trade and Tech. H. S., Green Bay 
Ave., Greenfield, Hawley Ave., Hi-Mount Blvd., 
Humboldt Park, Robert M. LaFollette, Lee, Manitoba 
St., Morgandale, Mound St., Emanuel L. Phillipp, 
Sixty-eighth St., State St., Thirty-first St., Thirty- 
fifth St., Thirty-seventh St., Thirty-eighth St., Steuben 
Junior High, Vieau School, Windlake Ave., Wis- 
consin Ave.; Monroe—Lincoln Junior H. S., Neenah 
—Lincoln, McKinley, Roosevelt; Racine—Washing- 
ton Elementary; Waukesha—Hadfeld; Wauwatosa— 
Hawthorne Junior H. S., Wilson; West Allis— 
Irving School Dist. $5; Whitefish Bay—Henry Clay 
School. 


The new Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers is busy at its new office in the NEA Bldg. 
at Washington. If you wish any information, 
just write this department. The conference 
theme for this department at the AASA con- 
vention at Atlantic City was “Who Will Teach 
Democracy ?” ’ 

A very timely bulletin has just arrived— 
Status of Teacher Retirement, published by the 
Research Division of the NEA. Send to 
headquarters for it. 

Some of the projects that NEA committees 
are working on at present are: Handbook for 
Supply and Demand Surveys, Taxation Units 
for Secondary Schools, Principles of Academic 
Freedom, Code of Ethics, and The Health 
Program of the School. 

Defense Aids for Teachers, a first edition of 
teaching aids, still in the experimental stage, 
may be had at $1 per set from the Educational 
Policies Commission. 
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BRAMELD 


ITH an estimated attendance of 2500, 

the executive committee of the North- 
eastern Education Association has planned to 
use the two theaters in the city and alternate 
the speakers. Groups from the various cities in 
the convention district will be assigned to a 
definite theater in order to assure that every- 
one will be comfortable and able to hear and 
see all parts of the program. The principal 
speakers of the morning will give their ad- 
dresses twice. At 9:10 Dr. Theodore Brameld 
of the University of Minnesota will address 
the division in the Oshkosh Theater on the 
subject “The Coming Struggle in Education”, 
and he will repeat the address at the Strand 
Theatre at 10:50. Dr. Upton Close will talk 
on ‘Reshaping Our American World” at the 
Strand Theatre at 9:30 and repeat his address 
at the Oshkosh Theatre at 10:30. 

Dr. Brameld comes to Wisconsin teachers 
with a brilliant record of educational achieve- 
ment and a reputation as a very interesting 
and inspiring lecturer. He has made a special 
study of the vital relationships between the 
school and American democracy, and the effect 
of conflicting political doctrines on education. 

Upton Close has proved to be one of the 
most popular lecturers of the year to appear 
before Wisconsin teacher groups. He gave a 
brilliant lecture at the Eau Claire meeting in 
the fall, and his discussion of world affairs 
was one of the highlights of the recent con- 
vention of the Southern WEA at Madison. He 
knows the world of political strife, as his long 
career as news hawk put him in close personal 
contact with the men who are now shaping the 
destinies of the modern world. 

Sectional meetings have a variety of subjects 
varying from education for defense to the 
problems which are always a part of an edu- 
cational program such as reading abilities, pun- 
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ishment, public relations and the relationship 
between the school and home. 

In the education-for-defense group of sec- 
tional meetings the industrial arts group has an- 
nounced the topic, “The Place of Industrial 
Arts in the National Defense Program;’ the 
home economics section, ‘Nutrition For De- 
fense’’; and the language section will consider 
the need of foreign languages in America 
emphasizing the South American situation. 

The intermediate and primary groups plan 
to unite and discuss, ‘The Relationship Be- 
tween Reading and the Social Sciences” placing 
the emphasis on reading concerning the cur- 
rent social scene and the ability to read and 
the perpetuation of democracy. 

The vocational schools plan a dramatic 
presentation concerning the public and the 
school. Real life situations will be set up in 
public relations and the opportunity will be 
given for these problems to be worked out. 

The library and English sections have united 
to form a large section which will have August 
Derleth of Sauk City, writer of Wisconsin fic- 
tion and non-fiction and Dr. H. G. Lee of 
Whitewater who will talk on the “Relation- 
ship of Books and Reading to Juvenile De- 
linquency.” 

Announced topics for discussion in the rural 
section are ‘Rural School at Home and Abroad” 
and ‘‘A Challenge to World Education.” 

In order to make it possible for teachers to 
attend the P.T.A. sectional meeting, a luncheon 
is being planned. 

Special luncheons and demonstrations will 
complete the day’s program, concluding with 
the annual meeting of the Fox River School 
Masters club in the evening. Delta Kappa 
Gamma will have a luncheon at Stein’s, at 
12:30, price 75¢. Reservations with May L. 
Stewart, 332 Wis. Ave., Oshkosh. 
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Emery W. Leamer 


Director of the Training School 
La Crosse S. T. C. 


A Philosophy of Education for 
American Schools 


Part A 
The ultimate objectives of all American 
schools were first expressed by those men who 
wrote the constitution. In the preamble of this 
constitution we read the following: 


“We the people of the United States in order 
to form a more perfect union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquility, provide for the com- 
mon defense, promote the general welfare and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity, do ordain and establish this Con- 
stitution for the United States of America.” 


Considering the place that education was to 
occupy shortly in American life in that early 
day, the preamble might have been written in 
these words: 


In order that we, the people of the United 
States, might better learn how to work together, 
might better learn how to establish justice to 
all in their life pursuits, might better be able to 
feel a responsibility for-our common defense 
both against enemies from within the country 
as well as against those from without, might 
better be able to support activities for the gen- 
eral welfare rather than for one’s personal good 
only, might better be able to understand the re- 
sponsibilities of liberty and freedom for our- 
selves and our posterity, do hereby encourage a 
program of systematic education in order that 
these ideals might be more completely attained. 


Part B 

With the implications of the Preamble to the 
Constitution of the United States in mind as a 
background, we, the teachers in the Training 
School at La Crosse, have set down the follow- 
ing statements as tentative expressions to guide 
us in the development of an _ educational 
program for children. 


1. We believe that the most important task of any 
generation is to produce a new generation which 
lives a more genuinely happy, a more permanently 
satisfying and a better adjusted life than the 
parent generation. This should be accomplished 
through a greater understanding of human rela- 
tions, through a better use and direction of the 
environment, both material and human, and 
through a greater appreciation or awareness of 
some comprehensive plan for the universe. 


LaCrosse Training School Teachers Hil 


During the summer of 1939, the writer 
wrote out a series of statements which in his 
opinion would express the philosophy of edu- 
cation of the training school teachers. This 
original statement was submitted to the teach- 
ers in the fall of 1939. The teachers were 
asked to suggest changes, either deletions or 
additions. In the light of these suggestions the 
original statements were rewritten, then again 
submitted to the teachers. After several treat- 
ments of this sort, there gradually emerged a 
series of statements which reflects pretty much 
what all the training school teachers will ac- 
cept. We therefore submit the final expression 
of our teachers. 








2. We believe that while the focusing of attention 
on the well being of the group is, in most in- 
stances, of primary importance, we must not 
underrate the importance of the security, the self- 
expression and the social integration of the 
individual. 

3. We believe that education should be concerned 
with relationships, because relationships give 
meaning, and meaning determines values. Entities 
in isolation have no meaning. It is only when one 
does something to the other, when a relationship 
is estabished that their existence has significance. 
Science is concerned with the relationship of man 
to his environment; Social Studies is concerned 
with the relationship of man to man. 

4. We believe that this concept of Relationship 
should place the child in the center of the stage 
in education. We need to be concerned with his 
growth, with his increase in power to meet real 
problematic situations on his own level of ma- 
turity, with his greater knowledge of and mastery 
over the environment which is affecting or in- 
fluencing him daily, with his increase in control 
over his own abilities and powers, with his in- 
creased appreciation and realization of the beau- 
ties of life and with his attitude of reverence and 
respect for all about him. 

5. We believe that one’s behavior is determined by 
his attitudes, ideals, interests and appreciations, 
and therefore subject matter should be valued in 
terms of its power to produce appropriate atti- 
tudes, worthwhile interests, and lofty ideals and 
purposes in youth. 

6. We believe that every child should have a mastery 
of the fundamental processes according to his 
needs. 

7. We believe that the responsibilities of citizens 
in a democracy require ability to discuss intelli- 
gently, to plan wisely, to execute efficiently and 
to weigh the outcomes or the results. Therefore, 
children in our schools should have experience 
in planning their own activities, in carrying out 
their own plans, in evaluating the results and 
then experiencing the consequences. 
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8. We believe that youth at all age levels needs 
guidance. The degree of guidance and direction 
is to be determined by the maturity and power 
of youth to analyze and to make appropriate de- 
cisions on the problems as they occur from day 
to day. 


9. We believe that only through the closest coopera- 
tion of the home, the school, the church and 
the community will children with the best per- 
sonalities be developed. All these institutions 
should study not only their own peculiar con- 
tribution to the development of the individual 
but also the peculiar contribution which the 
others are able to make. All should work with a 
full knowledge of what the other is attempting 
to contribute and of the methods employed. 


We believe that the main business of the school 
is to make the child’s out-of-school life more 
meaningful, hence the activities of the school 
should begin with the interests and practices of 
the environment in which the child lives. 


10. 


Oo 


11. We believe that children should be lead to see 
that they are a part of a great moving society, in 
which everyone experiences change. This change 
while usually for the better, may be for the 
worse, but in either case the general movement 
and ultimate directions are toward a_ better 
world and the ideal life of which man dreams. 


12. We believe that the best way to train children 
to think is to give them an opportunity to think 
about, to ponder over and to solve their own 
real problems of living from day to day. 


13. We believe that more consideration should be 
given to the immediate needs of the child and 
less to the predicted needs of the adult. As the 
child passes through life from childhood to adult- 
hood the satisfactions of his daily living are the 
best preparation for the demands of each suc- 
cessive year of his life. 


14. We believe that teachers and parents should at 
all times recognize the fact that the child is a 
personality with powers of self-direction, with 
responsibilities of social self-competence, with a 
feeling of allegiance to his fellows, and with the 
capacity to create new things. 





ACCIDENT PROBLEM— 


(Continued from page 342) 
is the proper person to give first aid; when she 
is away from the school there should be some 
other person on the staff who can give 
emergency care for all injuries. 

7. Cooperation with Community Agencies. 
Schools with good safety programs are joining 
hands with other agencies interested in safety. 
Some of these community organizations are the 
police and fire departments, safety councils, 
parent-teacher associations, Boy and Girl 
Scouts, automobile associations, and American 
Legion. 

The direct costs of accidents in 1939 
amounted to $3,300,000,000. Accidents that 


year killed 93,000 persons and injured 8,800- 
000. Even the richest nation on earth cannot 
afford such a staggering waste of man power 
and money in times of national emergency. Ac. 
cidents constitute a fifth column which must 
be overcome. Education is just beginning to 
take its rightful place in the front line of the 
war against accidents. 





APPRECIATION OF DEMOCRACY— 
(Continued from page 348) 


THIS GOVERNMENT—Eckenrode-Morgan-Corson, 
Johnson Pub. Co., 540 pp., Grades 9-10. $1.44 
list. 


Beginning with the constitution this book traces 
the guarantees of liberties and the privileges we 
enjoy under it. Major emphasis is placed on how 
people run their government, the relation of govern- 
ment and business, and the expenses and revenue of 
government; federal, state, and local. One section of 
the book is devoted to a discussion of how the gov- 
ernment provides for the welfare of its people by 
education, care of the unfortunate, recreation, health 
and sanitation, etc. The last section is devoted to 
America as one of a community of nations. 


WE, THE GUARDIANS OF OUR LIBERTY—Alb- 
jerg - Knight - Woodward, Beckley Cardy Co., 
$1.20 list, 194 pp., Junior H. S. (grades 7-9)— 
Reference. 


Traces the history of civil liberty as it has de- 
veloped to the present time. Tells of the U. S. Con- 
stitution, bill of rights, etc., and about the authors 
of these important documents. Points out the rights 
we enjoy such as freedom of speech, of the press, 
right to bear arms, of religious worship, etc.—rights 
obviously not enjoyed by the majority of people in 
the world today. 


WHICH WAY AMERICA?—Lyman Bryson, Mac- 
millan Co., $0.60, 113 pp., H. S. & Adult — 
Reference. 


Discusses communism, fascism, and democracy as 
they are practiced at the present time. Explains the 
conditions which gave rise to Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Stalin and reveals their methods. Contrasts the right 
of individuals under democracy with rights (or lack 
of them) under other governmental forms. The ad- 
389—Journal of Education Galley 4 


vantages of democracy are clearly revealed in the 
comparison. 


WHY IS AMERICA?—Ann Mersereau, Ginn & Co., 
48 pp. (Reader, grades 4-6)—Reference. $0.32. 


A primer of the development of democracy. Re- 
counts the major events leading up to the develop- 
ment of democratic government from the earliest stone 
age to the present time. Shows that freedom in 
America means freedom to enjoy certain rights not 
in conflict with the rights of others. Makes it clear 
that the best way of life is one where people can 
and do work together happily and where they govern 
themselves. 

Note: Those marked textbooks might well serve 
as reference in schools where some other text is used. 
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A MEANINGFUL COMMUNITY STORY 


Evelyn Kennedy 
Fennimore 


AS A part of our fifth grade social studies 

program this year we planned a study of 
our Own community. We called our project 
“Fennimore, Yesterday and Today’. We 
studied first the history of Fennimore, then the 
life and industry of the community as it is 
today. 


From our reading we learned that the city 
was named in honor of John Fennimore who 
came here during the Black Hawk War and 
settled on a farm located on the Old Military 
Road leading to Prairie du Chien and Old Fort 
Crawford. 


During the reading of the history of Fenni- 
more, we watched for names of early settlers 
that were the same as those of people living 
here today. We found that three of the chil- 
dren in our room are direct descendents of early 
settlers. 


After we finished reading ‘The History of 
Fennimore” which was compiled by the eighth 
grade of the public school in 1932, and all that 
we could find about Fennimore in the ‘The 
History of Grant County” published by the 
‘Fennimore Times’ in 1927, we made an ex- 
cursion around the town to visit places of his- 
toric interest. We went first to the site of the 
first postoffice. Here a man named Michael 
Bowers kept postoffice in his log house and 
people came from a wide range to get their 
mail. 


We then went to the old race track. There 
are a number of thrilling stories told about this 
track. It was built by William Rogers. It was 
a large mile kite-shaped track, the finest in 
Wisconsin in its time. It was the talk of the 
state, and it brought horsemen and horses from 
all over the country. Races were held here the 
second week in August, 1895-1896, and proved 
such a drawing card that Mr. Rogers began the 
erection of the necessary buildings for the Fen- 
nimore Fair which was held in the years of 
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1897-1898. It was a wonderful success, but 
Fennimore was struck by a tornado in 1899, 
and the Fair buildings were completely de- 
stroyed. Fairs were then discontinued, and the 
ground used for crops. However, the shape of 
the track is still discernible. 

From here we went to the place where the 
old town well once stood, then went to the 
next block where the first school was held in 
Fennimore in 1868. 

One day we visited the cemetery. The pur- 
pose of our trip was to find the graves of early 
settlers. The caretaker showed us where these 
graves were. The date on the oldest tombstone 
was 1851. 

Another day we visited the Pioneer Harness 
Shop where Mr. John Doan, who founded this 
shop in 1878, talked to us about early days in 
Fennimore. He told us many interesting things: 
how the city looked when he first came here; 
the building of the railroad; and the coming 
of the electric lights, telephone, and water 
system. 

In connection with our story of “Fennimore, 
Yesterday,’ we made a museum. The boys 
and girls showed an unusual interest in finding 
old things and bringing them to school. One 
boy brought a spinning wheel that was over 
one hundred years old. We had a _ willow- 
ware teapot that had been brought from Eng- 
land to Fennimore by another boy’s grand- 
mother, over eighty years ago. We had a doll 
that was seventy-five years old, a poWder horn 
that had the date 1860 carved on it, and a 
clock that kept perfect time which had been in 
one family for seventy-five years. 

These are only a few of the many interesting , 
things that were brought. 

In our study of “Fennimore, Today,’ we 
first made an outline of the different kinds of 
work done in the city. We had a map of the 
city on which we located the different places 
of business. Then we planned to make excur- 
sions to as many of these places as we could. 
Before such excursion we would make ar- 
rangements with the business men as to a time 
convenient to them for us to come. Then, be- 
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fore we would leave our room, we would make 
a list of things we wished to learn while on 
our trip. 

Our first excursion was to the lumber yard. 
We were fortunate in having for our guide 
the father of one of our boys, who was much 
interested in our project. He showed us the 
different kinds of roofing, lumber, coal, lime, 
and cement, and told us from where it came 
and for what each was used. When we were 
leaving he gave us an exhibit of fourteen differ- 
ent kinds of wood which he said we might 
keep in our class-room. 

On other trips we went to a super-service 
station and also to a garage. 

On election day the fifth grade made a trip 
to the City Hall to see how the general elec- 
tion was conducted. While there we obtained 
enough ballots for the members of the class. 
When we returned to our room, we conducted 
an “election.” 

After a study of the history of printing and 
paper making, we visited the office of our 
weekly newspaper, the ‘‘Fennimore Times’. 
The paper was started in 1889, and has been 
in the Roethe family since 1893. We visited 
the ‘‘Times’’ office on Tuesday and as the paper 
is published on Wednesday, we were able to 
see nearly every kind of work that is done in 
publishing it. 

Our postmaster granted us permission to 
visit our new post-office during the Christmas 
rush. We arrived there at 9:15 in the morning, 
in time to see the rural carriers make up their 
mail and leave for their deliveries. Then the 
other postal employees told us how and when 
the mail arrived, where it was sent from the 
office, and how the local mail was distributed. 

One of our most interesting excursions was 
to our local cold storage plant., We were taken 
to the kitchen, to the locker room, and to the 
engine room, while our guide explained the 
work done in each. 

After we had made these excursions, we 
made a model of part of our city on a table 
in our room. We mapped off sixteen blocks of 
the main part of town. We made buildings of 
cardboard to represent the buildings in these 
blocks. This, “Fennimore, Today,” with our 
museum, “Fennimore, Yesterday,” we had on 
exhibit during National Education Week in 
November. On Wednesday night of that week 
we had “Open House” to which our parents 
and friends were invited. Visitors were much 


interested in looking for their own homes and 
places of business in our city. 

We have enjoyed this work very much. The 
parents of the children have shown a great in- 
terest in it. The business men showed the great- 
est courtesy in giving us permission to visit 
them and in telling us about their work. In 
many ways the project was of as much value 
to the community as to the schools, as parents 
and business leaders were impressed with the 
practical values of a project which taught chil- 
dren so many facts about the community in 
which they live. 

* 


REMEDIAL READING 


Ethelyn Handran 
Kaukauna High School 


“ OW are you handling the problem of 

poor readers in your high school?’ is 
a question asked so often at gatherings of Eng- 
lish teachers that we thought our answer to it 
at Kaukauna High school might be of some 
interest to other teachers in the WEA. 

Everyone admits the necessity for giving ad- 
ditional reading instruction to those who find 
themselves handicapped in high school subjects 
because they lack this fundamental skill. Chiefly 
because of their inability to read rapidly and 
to understand what they read, these inefficient 
readers are foredoomed to be always on tne 
list of failures, with a resulting loss of self- 
confidence which further handicaps them in a 
seemingly hopeless struggle. 

Something can be done to help this un- 
fortunate group without lowering the standards 
of the high school. In a separate class, they 
can wrestle with this problem of improving 
their reading ability until they have gained 
sufficient skill to compete again on a fair basis 
with their classmates in the regular English 
classes. In this way, they are raised towards the 
reading level of their class, and the standards 
of the high school remain intact. 

Toward the end of the first semester we 
locate our poor readers by giving the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test Form A-m to all classes in 
English I. Scores on the test reveal the grade 
level of each pupil in reading, Usually, the 
low group is shown to have reading ability 
ranging from the fifth to the eighth grade 
levels. 

This is the third year that this type of spe- 
cial help has been carried on here. The ac- 
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companying chart shows the reading problem 
in our high school, which may be typical of 
other ninth grades as well. In this city, the 
grade teachers, public and parochial, have been 
trying to improve the reading situation in the 
grades. The chart particularly shows the results 
accomplished by city-wide concentration on the 
reading problem. 
FREQUENCY OF 9TH GRADE STUDENTS 
IN EACH STEP-INTERVAL 


Grade 
Equivalents 1939 1940 
ee ee ee ee ie ee 12 29 
BiG cic aac ao eee 3 1 
bheMee Sat oSec cones cuncaee es 10 8 
(105) (1 Re eee eee ae ear 7 9 
MCR NON eg oe a ee 8 3 
OG a nel oe tence eer 19 13 
OR a as Nahe ie cen ae 26 16 
RII Ss ca ta cyst ea tga eg kick a ar kT 18 17 
Ba 5 aoe wan none 17 17 
ji). Ca ee See eeeeer 13 12 (b) 
yo Ne Re See ees Pete eee 23 (a) 8 
CO ee ae aC ae Ope eee 12 7 
CE, ne ee Dee ee ae ee 13 7 
Nee ai Pe aie eas Sabres 4 1 
EL Cy ee ne Os Meee ene eae ew Sp rere 2 1 
PSS IO eee ee ee ee 1 ae 
MN i Se a a ie ees 2 ae 
RONMANES 2 ooht oe eS 187 149 
WMCNADR one 8 a ee 8.75 9.14 





(a) All 9th grade students with reading grade 
equivalent of 7.1 and below were placed in a special 
class last year. 

(b) All 9th grade students with reading grade 
equivalent of 8.2 and below will be placed in a 
special class this year. 


Previous to the opening of the second se- 
mester, the students’ program cards for that 
semester, which have been turned in to the 
principal's office by the report-room teachers, 
are checked over. When the cards are returned, 
those who are to take remedial reading dur- 
ing a certain period find English I marked 
with a blue pencil. Then, when the class meets 
for the first time in the second semester, these 
students are told that they are in a special Eng- 
lish class devoted to the improvement of read- 
ing ability. The students do not feel that there 
is any social stigma attached to this course; on 
the contrary, they enjoy the class and work 
much harder than they would in a regular 
class, because they soon find that in this set-up, 
some measure of success is not only possible 
but probable. At the end of the year Form Bm 
of the same test is given, and in all cases there 
has been an improvement in the score—some- 
times as much as twenty-two points and in no 


case has there been less than a five-point 
improvement indicated. 

There is an advantage in providing two 
remedial reading sections, evenly divided, of 
less than twenty members each. Group rivalry 
between the two sections will force the lazy 
members to increase their efforts and will help 
to maintain interest in the problem through 
charts of progress in the twin skills of speed 
and comprehension. If the group is small, in- 
dividual records can be kept in more detail; 
the reading problems of the individual pupils 
can be analyzed; individual correction and 
guidance can be given. An N.Y.A. student 
can be used to make the charts and compile 
data, thus relieving the teacher to some extent. 

The text used in the course is ‘Let's Read’’ 
by Roberts and Rand, (Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1937) supplemented by a class maga- 
zine, “Young America’, (32 East 57th St., 
New York City) and other magazines of spe- 
cial interest to the group. The books on the 
Outside Reading List are easy to read, yet ap- 
pealing in subject matter. A weekly record of 
this outside reading, which may include maga- 
zine articles as well as books, is required. Each 
student keeps an individual record of his 
progress in speed and comprehension. 

In our high school, we have been more than 
pleased by the results individually and collec- 
tively achieved through having two remedial 
reading sections during the second semester 
take the place of the regular English I sections 
in which literature is taught. Moreover, in any 
school system with five or six sections of Eng- 
lish I, the remedial reading program is a com- 
paratively simple matter from the administra- 
tion angle and well worth consideration by the 
principal of the school. 





Literary Pilgrimage 


President Wilson used to find great pleasure in 
relating how he once had his special car sidetracked 
at Hannibal, Missouri, so that he might make a* 
quiet pilgrimage to the monument erected on the 
bluffs to Mark Twain. Unknown to the natives, he 
asked one of them if he remembered Tom Sawyer. 

“Never heard of him,” the Missourian made 
answer. 

“Do you recollect Huckleberry Finn”? asked the 
President. 

“Finn? Finn?” mused the native. “There was a 
family of Finns down the road a piece, but I don’t 
think there was a Huckleberry among ‘em.” 

“Do you happen to recall Puddinhead Wilson?" 

“Oh, yes, sure; I voted for him twice, sir.” 

—The Journal of Education. 
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Laugh and Che 


One Way of Wording It 


Leona Zarling, Milwaukee teacher reports that 
during the recent cold spell the first grade children 
in her school were heavily bundled up, but when 
the temperature rose and less clothing was needed 
a little girl recently arrived from Europe and learn- 
ing our language remarked: “Well, now I don't 
need to be ‘packaged’ so much.” 


Pa Stumped 

Charles: “Pa, what's the difference between sit- 
ting up and sitting down?” 

Pa: “Well, my boy, when somebody is standing 
up, and he seats himself, he sits down; and when 
he doesn’t go to bed, and sits down, he sits up.”’ 

Charles: ‘But, pa, if he sits, how can he sit with- 
out sitting down? And if he sits down, how can he 
sit up?” 

Pa: ‘Well, you see, if he sits down, why he—I 
mean if he sits up—oh, go to your mother and don’t 
ask me questions when I’m busy.” 


Easy Honors 
“Did you get the prize in school for good con- 
duct, Tommy?” asked Uncle George. 
“Naw,” said Tommy, “but I mauled de stuffins 
out of de duffer what did git it.” 





























Her Dad found out she skipped 
school yesterday! 








The March of Time 


A Polk County teacher, before introducing the 
subject of Time Belts, asked her class if any of them 
knew anything about the topic. A volunteering hand 
drew her attention to one excited little fellow who 
had this to offer: “Eastern Time, Central Time, and 
Bulova Time’. 


Yes, How Can They? 

The first grade was having a lesson on birds. After 
some discussion the fact was established that birds 
eat fruit. One small girl, however, was unconvinced. 

‘But, teacher,” she asked, raising her hand, “how 
can the birds open the cans?” 


Leaving a Nest Egg 
Little Johnny was taken to have his hair cut at 
the barber's for the first time. As the barber began 
to cut, the little fellow seemed to have become 
alarmed, for he said in anxious tones. ‘You'll leave 
enough to grow won't you, mister?” 


Winged, All Right 

“Riches,” said the teacher, ‘ ‘take unto themselves 
wings and fly away.’ Now, what kind of riches does 
this writer mean?” 

He stared around the class, but only blank looks 
met his gaze. 

“Surely someone can answer a question like that. 
John, what kind of riches did the writer mean?” 

John hesitated for a moment and then answer:d, 
“Ostriches, sir.” 


K. O. 


Teacher: ““What do we call a man who keeps on 
talking when people are no longer interested ?”’ 
Pupil: “A teacher.’ 


Repartee 
Professor (in the middle of a joke)—Have I ever 
told the class this one before? 
Class (in a chorus)—Yes. 
Professor (proceeding)—Good! You will probably 
understand it this time. 


—Punch Bowl. 





Historical Lapses 

Sight-seeing Guide (in Boston)—On your right 
you see the tablet marking the spot where Paul 
Revere stood waiting for the signal to be hung in 
the Old North Church. 

Sweet Young Thing—Oh, dear, what a shame! 
And why did they pick the Old North Church to 
hang him in? 


And Father of His Country! 

Father, in an effort to inspire Willie, whose 
report card was not satisfactory—‘‘Willie, I am em- 
barrassed. Why when George Washington was your 
age he led his class.”’ 

Willie, meekly—“Yes, and when he was your age 
he was president of the United States.” 
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Scott H. Goodnight 


Director, U. of W. Summer Session 


THRE OMA BE 


ye 1941 be a war year or shall we be 
able to steer our course thru without 
becoming actually involved in the conflict? If 
we can stay out, what should the U. of W. 
Summer Session be doing in view of the shifts 
of occupation and personnel brought about by 
selective service and by the demands of in- 
dustry? If we go in, the shifting will be vastly 
increased; what might we do in that event? 
How seriously will teachers be affected by the 
shifting in either case? These are some of the 
questions that challenge our most serious 
reflection as we prepare our program. 

Taking up the last question first, it is ob- 
vious that there will be no small turnover in 
the teaching field, even if we do not enter 
the war; and there will be more if we do. 
Many young school men will enter the service 
or industry. Probably a relatively small num- 
ber of young men being graduated this spring 
will enter the teaching profession at this time. 
Many have had their service calls deferred for 
graduation and will be called up in July. En- 
gineers, physicists, chemists, agriculturalists, 
accountants—these and other technically trained 
graduates are already placed, insofar as they 
are not subject to draft at an early date. But 
the schools must have teachers, both new 
teachers and replacements. As fewer men will 
be available, women will undoubtedly get more 
appointments. We confidently expect a heavy 
registration in Education this summer. We are, 
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therefore, offering the broadest program we 
have yet arranged. 

Workshops on both the elementary and 
secondary levels will offer unusual advantages 
for either the young teacher or the veteran. 
Here he (or she) may accomplish much under 
skillful guidance in the way of individual re- 
search or study in a self-chosen field. Freed 
from the routine of lectures and class periods, 
the worker may devote his entire time and 
energy to the self-imposed task, with all the 
materials available and expert consultants at 
hand. He is sacrificing no credit, in devoting 
himself to individual research, however. In 
fact, his investigations may yield not only 
credit, but a well developed thesis as well, thus 
markedly expediting his progress toward the 
coveted degree. 

Much the same may be said of the laboratory 
school, where comparable opportunities are 
offered from nursery and kindergarten levels 
thru the sixth grade. This work is, unlike the 
workshops, correlated as closely as possible with 
both elementary and advanced courses in the 
School of Education. Remedial reading, speech 
difficulties, an activity program, social studies, 
art, music and physical education will all be 
featured. 

In the department itself, foundation courses, 
elementary education, secondary education, ad- 
ministration and supervision, guidance and 
child welfare, vocational and adult education 
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and special work—independent reading, re- 
search and seminary work—are the divisions 
that embrace about eighty six-week and eight- 
week courses, and in which any teacher or 
administrative officer, whether beginning and 
preparing for an emergency call or carrying on 
regularly for a bachelor’s, master’s or doctor’s 
degree, may find the desired instruction. 

The Administrators’ Conference (School 
Men's Week) will be held July 20 to 24, in- 
clusive, and a menu consisting of 22 timely 
topics is in preparation, with the thought of 
stimulating vigorous discussion of the special 
educational needs of present-day Wisconsin. 

An innovation this year is a special institute 
for Wisconsin county superintendents, to be 
conducted by Dr. John Guy Fowlkes from 
July 21 (overlapping the Administrators’ Con- 
ference) to August 1. Major consideration will 
be given to financial and business management 
as related to taxation, with field materials and 
data gathered from the state, and members of 
the staff of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction will participate in the work of the 
institute. 

Outside the School of Education, there are, 
of course, many offerings in the way of single 
courses and whole curricula that have a more 
or less direct bearing upon war work, war in- 
dustries work or the economics or sociology of 
a war era. First in line are the technical courses 
in various fields of engineering, chemistry, 
physics and radio in all of which we shall be 
carrying on next summer. Medical work and 
nursing training, indispensible in war work, 
will, of course, proceed as usual. Food produc- 
tion is an urgent necessity in a war-time 
economy and the shortages abroad emphasize 
its importance now. Farm prices are rising at 
the present time. Presumably our surpluses 
will soon melt and the work of agriculture will 
again come into great prominence, as it did 
during the last war. The F. B. I. and other 
governmental agencies are recruiting young 
graduates of the law school in considerable 
numbers. In short, there is a demand for the 
product of virtually all the technical schools and 
courses, and all will be operating next summer. 

In the College of Letters and Science, 
“Problems of a War Economy’ and “Internal 
Economic Relations’, both to be offered by 
Professor Paul T. Ellsworth, a specialist in the 
field of international economics who will be 
brought on from the University of Cincinnati 


for the summer, will highlight the offerings, 
Other courses are offered in various depart- 
ments that have bearing on many phases of 
our national life that would assume added sig- 
nificance in war time, but could hardly be classi- 
fied as special war-time courses. Such courses 
are those in public utilities, institutional 
economics, labor problems, capitalism and so- 
cialism, taxation, statistics, conservation of na- 
tural resources, political, industrial and eco- 
nomic geography, a philosophy of democracy, 
national government and citizenship, principles 
of international law, social work, social legisla- 
tion, interpreting foreign war news and others. 

Should we actually enter the war before the 
end of the current academic year in June, we 
know from previous experience that the Uni- 
versity will be called upon to give special train- 
ing courses in astronomy (for navigation), 
meteorology, mapping, signalling systems, auto 
mechanics, aeroplane repair work and perhaps 
other subjects, and we shall hold ourselves in 
readiness to do so on short notice. 

In short, we devoutly hope, with all the rest 
of America, that our country will be spared 
an actual participation in the horrors of war; 
but whether that hope be realized or not, we 
are doing all we can to make our Summer 
Session offerings fit the public needs of the 
hour, and that will continue to be our policy 
in any eventuality. 





AASA Convention 

| sammie opinion is that this year’s 

program was above the average. Generali- 
ties were at a minimum. Speakers, while em- 
phasizing national and world crises, held them- 
selves more to specific and practical implica- 
tions as to the part of the schools in the emer- 
gency. No bombshells were sprung and the 
absence of spectacular spouting for the head- 
lines was a relief. All seemed intent on getting 
down to serious business through a sensible 
approach. 

As an indication of the swing of the pen- 
dulum, the first speaker argued that too much 
time had been spent upon teaching pupils how 
to think and not enough upon what to think, 
hence, youth is confused. Somewhat of a te- 
versal, but shows how we bounce from one 
extreme to the other. 

Wisconsin again had a large delegation, 
ninety-two of whom went on the special train 
arranged by the association office. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED—ASSEMBLY 


12 Assemblymen. Annual appropriation of 
$150,000. “40.90 AID FOR FREE MILK. 
State aid shall be paid to every school dis- 
trict serving free 8 ounces or more of Wis- 
consin milk 3 times a school week or more 
for not less than 14 weeks per school year 
to each child under the fifth grade at the 
rate of $1 for each child so served.” 
Thomson. Provides no municipality, includ- 
ing any school district, shall certify or levy 
any tax on property unless and until the 
budget has been properly made, filed and 
considered. Major provisions relative to 
schools are: 

1. To list on a form prescribed by the state 
superintendent all receipts and disburse- 
ments for the next ensuing year together 
with the two next preceding years. 

2. To file one copy of the budget with the 
county superintendent and post another 
in the usual meeting place of the govern- 
ing board at least 20 days before date 
of certification to levying board. 
To fix a hearing date and publish cer- 
tain budget information in local paper 
at least 14 days prior to hearing. (Pub- 
lication of budget information not re- 
quired in one-room rural school district.) 
No taxes in excess of those certified after 
public hearing shall be levied for any pur- 
pose except in an emergency dangerous to 
public health, safety and morals, and then 
only by a two-thirds vote of the governing 
board. All levies must come within tax 
limitations now or hereafter imposed. 
McBride. Same as Senator Busby’s 15, S. 
Rubin. Same as Senator Schlabach’s 20, S. 
Hagedorn. Amends 40.52 (2) by providing 
that all city school board meetings shall be 
open to the public. 
Sweeney. Repeals subs. (2) of 36.16 pro- 
viding for legislative scholarships at the 
Univ. of Wis. 
Genzmer. No retirement annuities or pay- 
ments shall be paid to any person who has 
retired from public employment nor shall 
said person receive any payment from any 
fund created in whole or in part from pub- 
lic funds while such retired person is gain- 
fully employed in private or public employ- 
ment. 

Krohn. Amends definition of “school bus’ 

by striking out the enumeration of athletic 

teams and bands in 110.035 and substituting 

the general wording “school children” . . . 

“for extra-curricular activities”. 


Ww 


. Padrutt and Varda. Appropriates $300,000 


state aid for transportation of nonresident 
high school pupils. A town, city or village 
is to receive 10¢ per day for each child 
transported. 

Wegner. Restricts charges for UW Exten- 
sion courses in state centers to tuition 


charged at Madison. 


164, A. 


135, A. 


190, A. 


193, A. 


194, A. 


214, A. 
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Austin. Indigent tuition & state aid. School 
districts or municipalities which have been 
compensated for the tuition of indigent 
pupils shall have such amounts paid de- 
ducted from their state aid apportionment, 
said deduction to be paid to the county 
having previously paid the tuition. 
Fehlhaber. Retires state employes in classi- 
fied service at age 70. Prohibits married 
person from public employment if husband 
or wife earn $1500 or more a year or if 
combined income is more than $2000 plus 
$250 for each dependent child. No person 
to be employed in more than one public 
service, state or local, if compensation ex- 
ceeds $1500 a year. 
Fowell. Senior students of a high school, 
co. normal school, or teachers college, who 
during the year at the end of which they 
would have graduated, enter any branch of 
military service shall be granted a diploma 
of graduation. 
Hagedom. City School Budgets. ‘'To esti- 
mate the receipts and expenses or disburse- 
ments of the city schools and prepare a 
budget, which shall show cash on hand and 
total of all outstanding bills and shall be 
submitted to the common council for its 
approval. Approval of the council shall 
also be necessary before the board may pur- 
chase any site for a school building or other 
school uses, or construct school buildings 
or additions thereto. No expenditure of 
public money shall be made by such school 
board except for the specific purpose and 
within the amount estimated in the budget 
and approved and appropriated therefor. If 
the school board proposes an expenditure 
of any such money for a purpose different 
than set forth in the approved budget then 
the approval and consent of such common 
council shall be obtained for the expendi- 
ture for such other purpose.” 
Engebretson. Free extension courses with 
the Univ. of Wis. Extension Division for 
those in military service. 
School Boards Assn, Tenure Bill. Repeals 
present law and recreates anothef to take 
effect upon passage. New one provides: 
1. Teachers having served 5 years and the 
commencement of the 6th year before 
effective date of the act to have tenure. 
After said date tenure is granted to those 
having taught 3 years and the commence- 
ment of the 4th year. 

. Tenure shall be permanent until: 

a. Age 65 years, no exceptions. 
b. Marriage of women teachers. 
c. Discharge for ‘‘just cause.” 

3. A tenure teacher accepting a position in 
another school system shall gain tenure 
after two years of successful probation 
and the commencement of the 3rd year. 

4. Stipulates that the right of boards to 
alter salaries and salary schedules or to 
transfer, decrease, create or abolish posi- 

(Continued on page 365) 
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FROM THE STATE DEPARTMENT 











OFFICE CONFERENCE: The regular monthly 
meeting of the members of the Department 
of Public Instruction was held in Mr. Calla- 
han’s office at 9:30 Monday morning, Febru- 
ary 3, 1941. Mr. Waddell called on Mrs. 
Nemec, chairman, to take charge of the meet- 
ing. Mr. Joseph L. Rohr, Jr. State Supervisor 
of Visual Education Projects, W. P. A., ex- 
hibited a number of interesting models and 
pictures used in connection with this project, 
all of which proved to be of interest to the 
supervisors. Mr, Rohr also explained the origin 
of these models and pictures and indicated the 
general set-up of the project. Mr. Rohr has his 
desk in the department and works out of this 
office. Further reference to the project is given 
in another item in this section. 

The second speaker at the conference was 
Mr. H. W. Schmidt, Supervisor of School 
Building Service. His topic was ‘Application 
of General Orders of the Existing Buildings 
to School Buildings.’ These orders originated 
with the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin. 
In addition to his explanatory talk, Mr. 
Schmidt distributed a circular outlining such 
orders. 


WISCONSIN CONSERVATION BULLETIN: This 
writer's attention has been called to the Wis- 
consin Conservation Bulletin issued by the 
Wisconsin Conservation Department under the 
editorship of W. T. Calhoun. This Bulletin 
finds its way to most of the schools, and is 
replete with well written information which 
can be utilized by teachers in all phases of 
conservation work in the state. Teachers should 
not miss the opportunity to utilize this timely 
material in their work of teaching conserva- 
tion. The November i940 issue includes a 
conservation unit prepared by the Sussex Pub- 
lic Schools, Waukesha County, under the super- 
vision of Principal Winston Brown which Mr. 
Calhoun pronounces one of the best that he 
has ever had the opportunity to review. The 
outlines occupy several pages of the Bulletin 
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under the heading “Conservation and_ the 
Wisconsin Teachers.” 

The issue of December, 1940 contains a 
unit on soil conservation by Miss Margaret 
Cartwright, Principal, Wilmot Graded School, 
Kenosha County. The Department of Public 
Instruction and the Wisconsin Conservation 
Department feel that Miss Cartwright has 
made a worthwhile contribution on this im- 
portant subject of our soil resources and their 
use. The unit is very complete as to outlines 
and bibliography and occupies about ten pages 
in the Bulletin. 


DESIGNS FOR A ROD COAT HANGER: Mr. H. 
W. Schmidt, Supervisor of School Building 
Service, reports that his department is being 
constantly approached by administrators and 
teachers to give them a design for a simple rod 
coat hanger, rubber racks, etc. which can be 
built locally and do not call for special fittings. 
In response to this demand he has designed 
several of these devices, including a storage 
seat which apparently is quite necessary in 
many cloakrooms due to the use of snow suits 
and other wearing apparel which is difficult to 
don unless the individual is seated. These de- 
signs are now in blue print form and can be 
made available to school authorities upon re- 
quest. All supervisors have observed the some- 
what untidy and disorderly appearance of 
many school cloakrooms where there is little or 
no semblance of order in the manner of hang- 
ing outer garments and with little or no op- 
portunity for them to dry out properly after 
use on the playgrounds or in coming to school. 
The new designs also provide for rubber racks 
and the adoption of same will probably make 
a considerable improvement in the general 
orderliness, convenience and practicability in 
the average school cloakroom. 


MODELS AND PICTURES FOR CLASSROOM 
USE: The display of models shown by Mr. 
Rohr at the office conference of February 3 is 
available for school use at a very nominal cost. 
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The transportation models are made to scale 
and the design and construction is based upon 
the most accurate information obtainable from 
authoritative agencies and organizations in the 
United States and Europe. All informative 
data was carefully checked so that dimensions 
and descriptions used were those agreed upon 
by the best authorities. Chronological develop- 
ment was taken into consideration in the type 
of models selected. Descriptive material ac- 
companying each model covered the following 
topics: origin, location of original, materials 
used, size, use, period of use, speed. No at- 
tempt was made to select models for any par- 
ticular grade, but all selections may be readily 
integrated into every subject in the elementary 
curriculum. 

The work is designed as a service for all tax 
supported educational institutions, and the fed- 
eral government assumes all labor costs. Each 
model comes encased in an attractive painted 
box on which appears the name of the enclosed 
model. 

The mounted pictures for classroom use 
were chosen from among those submitted by 
government agencies, museums, private indi- 
viduals, industries, schools and magazines. The 
list includes buildings to illustrate types of 
architecture, conservation problems, historical 
spots of Wisconsin, industries of Wisconsin, 
life in the animal and insect ,worlds, the story 
of light, time telling, etc. Each scene presented 
is typical of the area or activity which it il- 
lustrates. As to technical qualities these pic- 
tures are characterized by clear definition in all 
parts of the picture, good distribution of light 
and shade and freedom from blemishes. The 
pictures are mounted on 180 pound Kraft 
paper, size 934 inches x 113g inches which 
will enable them to be stored in a standard 
filing cabinet. Any tax supported educational 
institution in Wisconsin may purchase the sets 
of mounted pictures for just the non-labor 
costs. The eight sets of pictures include 230 
different subjects. This project has been car- 
ried out and these valuable pictures and models 
have been made available to the schools of 
Wisconsin through the interest in visual educa- 
tion of the State Superintendent, John Calla- 
han. These projects were set up to produce ma- 
terials for the schools and will continue to help 
solve the unemployment problem also as long 
as the schools show willingness to purchase 
such materials. Catalogs may be procured from 
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and orders placed with State Department of 
Public Instruction, State Capitol, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


1941 SCHOOL BOARD CONVENTION: A pre- 
liminary circular has been sent to county super- 
intendents in reference to establishing dates for 
the 1941 school board conventions. Returns 
thus far received indicate that preference among 
the county superintendents is about evenly di- 
vided between spring and fall dates. It has 
been suggested that county superintendents con- 
fer with each other in neighboring areas to ar- 
range dates in series so that the state representa- 
tive can reach these meetings with a minimum 
of travel expense. The superintendents are 
very co-operative in a matter of this kind. In 
determining dates, Saturdays, Mondays and 
holidays are to be avoided as much as possible. 
A tentative schedule will be mailed from this 
office as soon as data are available. The sched- 
ule once established should be maintained for 
the season unless unusual circumstances arise. 





LEGISLATION— 
(Continued from page 363) 

tions or departments shall not be affected 

by this act. 

5. All employment under this act shall be 
subordinate to the rights of the legislature 
to make changes or repeal this section and 
nothing is to be construed to confer 
contract or other rights. 

6. If any part of the law is declared un- 
constitutional the validity of the remain- 
ing parts of the law shall not be affected 
thereby. 

The WEA Welfare Committee had previ- 
ously considered these proposals and ex- 
pressed disapproval of them. The Council 
on Education, also, reviewed the bill and 
found very little to which it could agree. 
The so-called ‘“‘housecleaning” provision is 
omitted, but, the ease of dismissal and other 
features would give scanty protection. 


BILLS INTRODUCED—SENATE 


Schlabach. “Subsection (39) of section 
70.11 of the statutes is amended to read: 
(70.11) (39) The assessed value of real 
property as determined in the [1935] 1941 
assessment shall not be increased in the 
{1936} 1942, 1943 or [1937] 1944 assess- 
ments by reason of improvements made on 
such real property.” 
Schlabach. “66.195 PENSION SYSTEM 
FOR SCHOOL EMPLOYES OTHER 
THAN TEACHERS. Any city may proceed 
under section 66.01 to establish a system 
of pensions for school employes other than 
teachers.” 
Buchen. Security of position for those en- 
tering federal war service in general. Ap- 
plies to employees of the state or any of 
(Continued on page 367) 
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29, S. 
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jNEWS FROM THE OFFICE OF THE WISCONSIN 


CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 





THE 1941 STATE CONVENTION (Preliminary 
Report of the Program Committee): The Thirty- 
Second Annual Convention of the Wisconsin 
Congress of Parents and Teachers will be held 
April 29 and 30 and May 1 in Milwaukee. 
The suggested Convention theme is ‘American 
Citizens In the Making’. The general plan of 
the program committee is to present speakers 
and discussants who will develop the above 
theme from the standpoint of guidance, from 
the standpoint of democratic educational pro- 
cedure, from the standpoint of spiritual values 
and in consideration of today’s crucial 
problems. 

Dr. Hamrin, national authority on guidance 
at Northwestern University has been secured 
as a speaker for a general session. Pres. C. A. 
Dykstra has tentatively consented to be a main 
speaker. Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, National Chair- 
man for Parent Education, will be the speaker 
at the opening meeting on Tuesday afternoon, 
April 29. The main speakers will be followed 
by strong panels or symposiums. The Rev. 
T. Parry Jones of Sheboygan will speak at the 
closing luncheon. 

A Legislative Dinner, a President’s Break- 
fast, a Council Breakfast, and a Magazine 
Breakfast are being scheduled. 

The Annual Banquet is scheduled for 
Wednesday evening, April 30, 6:30 p. m. at 
the Hotel Schroeder. The banquet speaker and 
master of ceremonies have ,not been selected. 


County, City, and District Conferences are 
being planned for Tuesday morning, April 29, 
from ten to eleven; a joint meeting will follow 
the above conferences. 

Sectional Chairman of high school groups, 
elementary school groups and rural groups are 
now planning their program for their meet- 
ings which are to be held Thursday morning, 
May 1, from ten to twelve o'clock. 

Simultaneous Workshops (or conferences or 
studio groups, as you please) are scheduled for 
Wednesday, April 30, from 1:30 to 3:30. Most 
of the Workshop Chairmen have responded 
enthusiastically. 
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We have attempted to leave time for Con. 
vention delegates to go on tours, visit 
schools, etc. 


THE PTA AND NATIONAL DEFENSE: Last sum- 
mer we Stated our position in relation to 
the problems claiming the attention of our na- 
tion. We saw that our greatest contribution lay 
in focusing attention on the needs of children 
so that essential services for them would not 
be withdrawn, that in this way we could con- 
tribute to family morale and safeguard the 
future leadership of the nation. 

Since making this statement, we have seen 
the defense program resolve itself into definite 
patterns. Communities have expanded over- 
night in the vicinity of war industries. There 
is a shortage in housing, sanitation and health 
services; educational and recreational facilities 
are strained to the breaking point. Parents are 
sending their sons to distant camps, and they 
are concerned with the friendships and recrea- 
tional opportunities which the towns near these 
camps offer them. 

These emergencies need to be met. They 
affect the morale of families, the standards of 
youth, the well-being of American childhood. 
Our program of work should logically expand 
to meet this situation. Therefore the following 
statement has been drawn up by the Executive 
Committee to present a course of action for our 
parent-teacher units to follow in order that 
they may meet the emergencies of a nation 
enrolled in a program of total defense. 


Virginia Kletzer, President 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


The program of total defense for the Ameri- 
can nation presents a vital challenge to every 
parent-teacher association. This means that 
whether the association is within an area of 
intensive armament industry, is near an army 
training camp, or is seemingly remote from 
actual defense preparation, the responsibility 
is inescapable for preserving basic values of the 
American way of life and those institutions 
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vital to the wholesome growth and development 
of youth, 

Three problems compel our immediate at- 
tention. First, the problem of coping with the 
following conditions growing out of the in- 
ability of the average community adjacent to 
an army camp to make adequate provision for 
the young men called to service: 


1. Lack of wholesome recreational facilities 


2. Shortage of desirable commercial amuse- 
ments 

3. Inadequacy of health services and sanitary 
facilities 


4. Existence of commercialized vice 

5. Unwholesome influence on the boys and girls 
of the community resulting from disturbed 
community relationships which often occur 
with the establishment of army camps 


Second, the problem of coping with difficul- 
ties connected with large emergency settle- 
ments established for essential war industries. 
Some of these are: 

1. Lack of adequate housing facilities 

2. Lack of facilities to safeguard health and gen- 
eral well-being, including adequate water 
supply, sanitation, nursing, medical service 

3. Overtaxing of local school facilities with re- 
sultant shortage in trained teachers, seating 
capacity, and textbooks 

4. Increase in liquor traffic, gambling, and 
prostitution 

5. Increase in juvenile delinquency 

6. Lack of community loyalty and responsibility 
on part of influx population 

7. Unbalanced spending 


Third, the problem of maintaining normal 
human relationships and of providing normal 
community services in a national emergency. 
Among the conditions to be met in this 
area are: 

1. Inadequacy of funds for maintenance of 
community services 

2. Shortage of trained local leaders with vision 
and ability 


3. Attitudes of fear, cynicism, and selfishness 
4. Lack of appreciation of spiritual values 


The parent-teacher association, motivated by 
long-established concern for the well-being of 
children and youth, accepts its responsibility in 
the challenge presented by total defense in 
America. By intensified planning, effort, and 
sacrifice, assisting and cooperating with defense 
councils and other agencies, the parent-teacher 
association will help in the adjustment of the 
community to the emergency of national de- 
fense and the continuation of ideals, traditions, 
and institutions basic to the American way 
of life. 


To that end parent-teacher associations of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
will: 

1. Conduct community surveys in the fields of 
health, housing, sanitation, recreation, educa- 
tion, and other phases of family and group 
living to determine what essential services 
must be maintained and what extra provision 
must be made to meet defense conditions. 


2. Follow up the needs disclosed by such 
surveys. For example: 
a. Utilize available facilities of schools, 


libraries, churches, and other community 
buildings to provide wholesome recrea- 
tion 

b. Assist with the organization of voca- 
tional classes in the Defense Education 
program 

c. Encourage provision for adequate hous- 
ing, sanitation, and health services 

d. Provide increased opportunities for 
adult education encompassing family 
and group living, the processes of gov- 
ernment, and the responsibilities of 
citizenship 

e. Provide opportunity for participation in 
community activities by “new” families 
on all economic and social levels 

f. Discourage the influx of facilities for 
harmful amusement and recreation 

g. Cooperate with law enforcement officers 
and other public officials in maintaining 
wholesome community environment 


Total defense must begin with a strengthen- 
ing of faith in American ideals and traditions 
so that America may continue to offer a haven 
for love, freedom, truth, and justice in a world 
beset with tyranny and oppression. 





LEGISLATION— 
(Continued from page 365) 


its political subdivisions and private em- 
ployers under certain prescribed conditions. 


41, S. Hipke. Provides an annual sum _ sufficient 
amount to enable the state to pay to the 
districts furnishing high school instruction 
to non-resident high school pupils $6 per 
month not to exceed ten months. Paid only 
for pupils coming from a district where 


high school instruction is not given. 
. Laird. Repeals indigent tuition law. Same 
as 13, A. 


Laird. Recovery by county of indigent tui- 
tion paid. Similar to 164, A., but procedure 
is through county superintendent. 


102, S. 


103, S. Lewis. Same as 190, A. 


118, S. Byrnes. “Whenever any city shall operate 
under the city school plan as provided by 
sections 40.50 to 40.60, all of the area 
within the corporate limits of such city shall 
automatically be included under such city 
school plan and be a part of such city school 
districts.”” 





Cancelled material shown in brackets. 
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TONTINE 


The Pyroxylin Impregnated 
Washable Window Shade 
Du Pont has been making 

window shades for years—and 

knows from past performance 
that ‘“Tontine’* shades are 
equal to or better than even 
the most expensive shades on 
the market. Sworn affidavits 
are available to you stating 
that “Tontine’’ shades have 
stood up for many, many years 
of hard, active school service. 

No wonder the cost-per-year is 

lower when you specify 

‘Tontine.” 

What do you get? Shades 
that are highly resistant to 
cracking, fraying, pinholing... 
that keep their original color 

. that can be washed with 
ordinary soap and water. We'll 
be glad to hang a free “Ton- 
tine’’ sample shade for your 
inspection. 


i 


tified 





Here’s how you can be sure you get genuine, cer- 
“Tontine” translucent shades. Write this 
clause in your specifications: 
“Bidder shall furnish one shade of the type of 
material on which he is bidding and furnish af- 
fidavit certifying that the shade has been in con- 
tinuous use for at least nine years. The afore- 
mentioned affidavit shall also certify that the 
shade has been washed at least six times during 
the nine years in which it has been in use.” 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
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The Wholesome Fun of CHEWING GUM 
Comes Naturally to Everyone— 


There’s a reason, time and place for this healthful American custom— 


( Pere young people and 
NO adults enjoy chewing gum 
. chewing ts such a natural pleasure. 

Just as exercise is necessary to keep your 
arms and legs active, so chewing exercise 
plays an important part, too. It helps keep 
your teeth clean and bright. It helps relieve 
tension and aids concentration 

Successful, popular people like to chew 
gum, but of course recognize there is ‘‘a 
time and place” tor chewing gum just as 
there is for everything else they do. 


Teachers and leaders now point out this 


fact, explaining that good taste and good 
judgment combined with the desire not 
to offend others are the sound bases to 
guide you in your enjoyment of Chewing 
Gum as well as in anything else. 


Wherever there are people, whether in 
rural areas, small towns or big cities, deli- 
cious Chewing Gum every day adds its 
quota of pleasure. It’s one of the real Amer- 
ican ways of getting a lot of fun at little cost. 


Just try it yourself around the house 
and when reading, studying, driving, or 
doing any number of other things. 


AN AID TO GOOD TEETH: Chewing gum daily helps keep your 
teeth clean and attractive. And it provides healthful chewing exercise, too. 


National Avioctation of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Staten lland, New York 
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SINCE 


Witter Announces WEA 


Committee Members for 





Council on Education 


*F. G. Bishop, Two Rivers— 
Chairman 

*John Callahan, Madison 

W. E. Gordon, New Richmond 

George Hambrecht, Madison 

Frank O. Holt, Madison 

Frances Jelinek, Milwaukee 

*T. J. Jenson, Fond du Lac 

Gordon N. Mackenzie, Madison 

Ida A. Ooley, Balsam Lake 

Hilda B. Oxby, Eau Claire 

T. S. Rees, Racine - 

*A. J. Smith, Union Grove 

Frank O. Stangel, Milwaukee 

*Haldis Svanoe, Wauwatosa 

Arthur C. Tews, Waukesha 

W. W. Theisen, Milwaukee 

Esther Tilleson, Oshkosh 

Harrison U. Wood, Racine 

J. E. Worthington, Waukesha 

O. H. Plenzke, Madison— 
—Secretary 

*constitute legislative committee. 


Locals Committee 

E. C. Hirsch, Wausau—Chair- 
man . 

Mabel Berg, La Crosse 

R. G. Hein, South Milwaukee 

R. A. Herbison, Springbrook 

Frank Keller, Watertown 

B. A. Kennedy, Prairie du Chien 

Elsie Kopplin, Appleton 

Robert Lohrie, Chippewa Falls 


Mrs. Autie C. Sanford, Lady- 
smith 

Mrs. Opal Wiegand, Eagle 
River 


Harry Bender, Colby—Ex Officio 


Public Relations Committee 
Charles Jahr, Elkhorn—Chair- 
man 
Mary McAdams, Tomah 
Harriet C. Kilroe, Green Bay 
Mrs. Margaret Parham, Madison 
J. C. Rutherford, Phillips 


Welfare Committee 

J. C. Chapel, Kenosha—Chair- 
man 

R. E. Balliette, Platteville 

Elsie M. Chell, St. Croix Falls 

Florence Scherbarth, Whitefish 
Bay 

P. M. Vincent, Stevens Point 

H.C, Almy, Superior—Ex Officio 
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Board of Review 

Floyd Smith, Wisconsin Rapids 
—Chairman 

Kathryn Boll, Madison 
Phila Humphreys, Manitowoc 
C. P. Larson, Durand 
Margaret McMahon, Green Bay 
Kenneth Outcelt, Balsam Lake 
Mary Potter, Racine 
A. L. Prodoehl, Milwaukee 
H. E. Smith, Sheboygan 
Howard Teasdale, Monroe 


Retirement Committee 


Grace Ogden, La Crosse— 
—Chairman 

Chester Byrnes, East Troy 

Mark H. Ingraham, Madison 


WEA Representative on Joint 


Committee on Education 
Charlotte Kohn, Madison 


CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


Resolutions Committee 

J. H. Murphy, Rice 
Chairman 

Kathryn Bennett, Manitowoc 
Wm. R. Bruce, Sparta 
Calvin O. Evans, Milwaukee 
Cecelia Howe, Janesville 
Paul Kaiser, Juneau 
Blanche Losinski, Mt. Horeb 
Alice Matson, Eau Claire 
Shirley Nichols, Plymouth 
Amy Skidmore, Beloit 


Lake— 


Credentials Committee 
H. C. Zimmerman, Milwaukee 
Chairman 
George Bassford, Ashland 
Alice Brady, Green Bay 
Kerby Tink, Lake Geneva 
Grace Webb, Black River Falls 


Necrology Committee 
Arthur Dietz, Wautoma 
Chairman 
Mary Meyer, Sun Prairie 
Elsie Nehmer, North Fond du 
Lac 
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‘Conservation Camp” in 
New Summer Location 





The “Conservation Camp’, sum- 
mer session of the State Teacher 
Colleges, offering a wide variety of 
courses related to outdoor life, has 
changed its location, with new and 
better quarters a short distance 
from Eagle River, according to a 


recent announcement of Thorpe 
Langley, Superior STC, Camp 
Director. 


This novel out-of-doors summer 
school has been operated by the 
teacher colleges in cooperation 
with the U. S. Forest Service. In 
the past the main courses offered 
have been in Conservation, Field 
Zoology, Field Botany, and Nature 
Study, but this year, in addition to 
the courses given other years, work 
in Art, Literature, and Physical 
Education will be offered. Regular 
college credit will be given for all 
the courses. 

Camp Director Langley points 
out that in spite of new and bet- 
ter facilities the rooming accom- 
modations are still rather limited, 
and so early registration is en- 
couraged. Ample space will be 
provided for trailers and tents fur- 
nished by the students attending 
the session. For further informa- 
tion we suggest you write Mr. 
Langley at Superior State Teachers 
College. 





Wolfe River Valley Has 
Grade Basketball Meet 


R. E. Clausen, Tigerton, reports 
that during the current year the 
schools in his area, it? Shawano 
County, have successfully  spon- 
sored a grade school basketball 
conference. The conference, with 
teams representing Aniwa, Bowler, 
Birnamwood, Eland, Mattoon, 
Neopit, Tigerton, and Wittenberg, 
play a regular ten-game schedule, 
culminating with a regulation 
tournament. The games are all 
played as preliminaries to the 
regular high school games, with 
the same rules of eligibility apply 
ing to the older governing 
the grade conference, with an up 
per age limit of 16 years apply 
ing to all boys plaving in_ the 
younger conference. Each team 
pays its own traveling expenses, 
and deposits $1 for the tourna 
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Platteville STC Makes 
Novel Assembly Gavel 





When the 1941 session of the 
Wisconsin legislature was called 
to order the opening “bang” of 
the gavel brought into active prac- 
tice a contribution of the In- 
dustrial Arts people connected with 
Platteville STC, who used some 
wood of historic significance to 
construct the gavel used on the 
opening day of the session. 

The gavel was made by Eugene 
Conrad, Sun Prairie, and was con- 
structed out of wood taken from 
the first Wisconsin capitol build- 
ing. V. M. Russell, former director 
of industrial arts at the college, 
donated this valuable wood for the 
head of the gavel, and Irvin J. 
Lathrop, head of the industrial 
arts department of the Platteville 
High school donated a_ similar 
piece for the handle. The work of 
making the gavel was done under 
the direction of Harold J. Schantz, 
present director of the college de- 
partment of industrial arts, and 
Glenn Bartling, his assistant. 


















Profit by 


Summer 


Study.... 


Grade Supervisors Hold 
Meeting at Rice Lake 





At the request of the Wisconsin 
Conference of City Grade Super- 
visors Supt. J. H. Murphy of the 
Rice Lake schools sponsored one 
of their meetings last month, 
taking the place of the regular 
western sectional meeting of the 
Wisconsin Conference of Super- 
visors. 

The theme was “Early Child- 
hood Education.” Miss Myrtle Jen- 
sen of the Rice Lake schools and 
the local conference member, pre- 
sided. The Saturday morning pro- 
gram consisted of a talk and a 
panel on ‘The Kindergarten: its 
functions, problems, materials and 
procedures.” The afternoon pro- 
gram was given over to a talk on 
“Reading Readiness’, followed by 
a panel on “Reports to Parents in 
the Primary Grades.” 


The following people partici- 
pated in the morning presenta- 
tions: Miss Maybell Bush, State 
Department of Public Instruction; 
Dr. Ella Wieg, state nursery 
school supervisor, Madison; Miss 
Lenore Wilson, La Crosse State 





Teachers college; Miss Gladys Zak, 
River Falls State Teachers college; 
Miss Marian McNamara, Eau 
Claire State Teachers college; and 
Miss Blanche Barse, Miss Naveda 
De Greselles, Miss Louis Ada Wil- 
son, and Dr. Ruth Simms, all of 
Superior State Teachers college. 

The afternoon program speakers 
were Roger Guiles, director of 
child accounting and curriculum, 
Superior schools; A. K. Lyon, su- 
pervising principal of the Barron 
schools; County Superintendent E. 
J. Fuller of Barron County; and 
Superintendent J. H. Murphy of 
the Rice Lake schools. 





Basketball— 


(From page 369, col. 3) 
ment entrance. A traveling trophy 
is provided, and winners of first, 
second, and consolation, are 
awarded gold, silver, and bronze 
medals. 

Mr. Clausen reports a great deal 
of enthusiasm for the younger- 
boys conference, and even the girls 
have organized corresponding 
“pep” clubs to act as cheering 
groups for the grade games. 
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MINNESOTA 


Summer Session 


Enjoy a profitable summer of study and 
recreation at the gateway to America’s simmer 
playground ... More than 700 courses cover all 
Especial emphasis is given 
courses leading to Baccalaureate or Advanced 
Degrees in Education . 
tors, many of national and international repu- 
plus the University’s great library, 
laboratories and research facilities, create an 
outstanding opportunity. “Two terms the 
first beginning with registration Monday and 
Tuesday, June 16 and 17.. 
second term, Monday, July 28. 


Write NOW for complete Bulletin. 
Director of Summer Session 


724 Administration Building 


>)\ 


.. More than 400 educa- 


. registration for 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 





Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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HIST. & SOC. SCIENCE TEACHERS VARY PROGRAM 





With the Milwaukee Social 
Studies Club as host and leaders 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association and National Council 
for the Social Studies participating 
in the program, Wisconsin social 
studies teachers will get off to an 
early start at Milwaukee April 
26th with a _ breakfast at the 
Pfister and follow it with general 
and sectional meetings and a 
luncheon at 1:00. The complete 
program follows this issue. 


A. M. 
8:00 Breakfast 
Presiding: E. H. Evans, 
Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin 
Speakers: Fremont P. 
Wirth, President, Na- 
tional Council for the 
Social Studies; Ronald 
Edgerton, Madison. Wis- 
consin Delegate to Syra- 
cuse Meeting of the 
NESS. 
9:00 Registration 
9:45 General Session 
Presiding: Grace Walsh, 
Chippewa Falls, Chair- 
man, Wisconsin History 
Section 
Speakers: Elmer Ellis, Uni- 








versity of Wisteewsi 
“Chaos or Planning in 
the Social Studies Cur- 
riculum.” E. E. Dale, 
University of Oklahoma. 

“The Frontier Idiom.” 
11:15 Senior High School Section 
Presiding: Esther J. King, 


Racine 
Speaker: Karen Falk, She- 
boygan. ‘Formation of 


Public Opinion in Wis- 
consin during the First 
World War.” 

Discussion Leader: John D 
Hicks, University of 
Wisconsin 

11:15 Junior and Elementary 

School Section 

Presiding: James T. Burns, 
Milwaukee 

Speaker: Gertrude Haven, 
Chippewa Falls. ‘‘Vital- 
izing the Social Studies 
toward Achieving Demo- 
cratic Values.” 

Discussion Leader: Mary 
G. Kelty, Chicago 

P. M. 


1:00 Luncheon 


Presiding: Ethel De Marsh, | 
President, Milwaukee So- | 


cial Studies Club 








Sense Philip D. ia: 2 Saale 
Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. “Timely 
Tunes along _ Historic 
Highways.”” Songs to il- 
lustrate Mr. Jordan's 
paper by a quartette from 
the University of Wiscon- 
sin, directed by Wm. R. 
Sur. 

Program Committee: Burr W. 
Phillips, Grace Walsh, Ethel 
De Marsh. 

Hosts: The Milwaukee Social 
Studies Club. 

Reservations for breakfast and 
luncheon can be made with B. W. 
Wells, secretary, Madison East 
High School, or Ethel De Marsh, 
chairman of the local 
on arrangements, Riverside High 
School, Milwaukee. 





committee 





NEED MONEY? 


We have money on hand for 
teachers in need of assistance dur- 
ing the summer months. We can 
Save you a great deal on your 
interest payments. 


Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 
404 Insurance Bldg., Madison 














modern type. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Offers its 43rd 


SUMMER SESSION 


General Session June 30 to August 8. 
Special Eight-Week Courses June 30 to August 22. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION _ a 
One hundred fifty courses for teachers, supervisors and administrators in all fields of 
education, art education and physical education. 


LABORATORY SCHOOL AND CLINICS 


All elementary school work from nursery school through the sixth grade. 
Clinics for reading, speech and personality difficulties, an activity program in operation, 
and specialties, such as art, music, dramatics, rhythms and directed play. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKSHOPS 


On both elementary and secondary levels. These are laboratory seminaries of the most 


INSTITUTES 


For superintendents, principals and all administrative officers, July 21 to 24 inclusive. 
For county superintendents, July 21 to August 1 inclusive. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 
Enriched graduate course offerings provide opportunity for classroom teachers, super- 
visors and administrators to begin and carry on 
completion of the master’s or doctorate degree. 
Write for literature, stating your field of interest, to: 
Dean S. H. Goodnight, 124 Bascom Hall, The University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


graduate work toward the 
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Eleanor Cox Heads 
Southern WEA"for 1942 





Miss Eleanor Cox, Baraboo 
cee pci Pong gg Finca theme of the one-day conference 
a el rele the southern | of the Wisconsin Elementary Prin- 
Wisconsin Education association | ¢jpals’ association, March 29, at 


“Planning for Living” is the 


at the conclusion of the convention | the Memorial Union in Madison, ‘ 


in Madison last month. according to a recent annouce- 


Other officers chosen were Supt. | ment of Stephen A. Oellerich, 
V. F. Dawald, Beloit, first vice | Madison. 
The morning program will begin 


president; Esther Krakow, county 
superintendent of Eastern Dane, 
second vice-president; O. L. Robin- 
son, Janesville high school prin- 
cipal, treasurer; Rex Liebenberg, 
assistant principal of Madison Cen- 
tral high school, secretary; and 
Melvin Wendt, principal at Mt. 
Horeb, member of the executive 
committee for a three-year term. 





The convention program was a 
100% success, and a good share 
of the credit goes to Supt. Ray 
Smith, Jefferson, who was presi- 
dent, and made arrangements for 
the main speakers. Dr. Charles S. 
Thomas and Mrs. Ruth Bryan 
Owen Rohde spoke on Friday, 
while Upton Close and Judge 
J. M. Braude were featured on 
Saturday morning. 














Convention Expenses Are Deductible 
on U. S. Taxes 


We are sorry that the following letter reached us too late for the 
February issue, as it is now too late to make deductions on 1941 U. S. 
Income Tax returns, but we hope all teachers will keep the following 
in mind for future filings: 

Treasury Department 
fice of 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Washington, January 27, 1941. 
Mr. Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary National Education 
Association of the United States, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: Reference is made to your letter of January 15, 1941, with 
enclosures, in which you state that there have been conflicting rulings 
in the local offices of this Bureau in regard to the deductibility, for 
Federal income tax purposes, of expenses incurred by teachers and 
school administrators in attending educational meetings or conventions, 
both local and national. You cite the allowance as a deduction of similar 
expenses to members of other professions and request that a similar 
ruling be made for members of the teaching profession. You state that 
you are particularly interested in the deductibility of expenses incurred 
in attending conventions of your association. 

This Bureau has held that the expenses of traveling, including rail- 
road fares and meals and lodging, incurred by teachers in attending 
teachers’ conventions in the United States, if they are not reimbursed 
for such expenses, are deductible from their compensations as teachers 
in determining their net income for Federal income tax purposes. This 
ruling is equally applicable to expenses incurred by teachers in attending 
conventions of your association. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed T. C. Mooney) 
Deputy Commissioner 








“Planning for Living’’ Is Theme of 
Elementary Principals’ Conference 





| promptly at 9:45, with a short 


recital of the Boys’ Glee Club of 
Lowell school, Madison, under the 
direction of Mrs. Laura Klein. 
After a short word of welcome by 
Dean C. J. Anderson, U. of W. 
School of Education, the first main 
speech of the day will be given by 
Pres. William R. Davies, Eau 
Claire STC. After a short business 
session, election of officers, and 
committee reports, beginning at 

10:45 the second main speaker of 
the day, Dean Ernest Melby, 
Northwestern Univ., will address 
the conference. The final speaker 
on the morning program will be 
O. H. Plenzke, executive secretary 
of the WEA, who will discuss 
“The Professional Program of the 
WEA.” 

Directly after lunch, at 1:30 
P. M. those attending will partici- 
pate in a discussion based upon 
the two main speeches of the 
morning, with both Pres. Davies 
and Dean Melby participating in 
the discussion. Beginning at 2:15 
section meetings will be held, as 
follows: “School-Community Rela- 
tionships’, Curtis Merriman, reg- 
istrar of the U. of W.; “Music 
Appreciation”, Miss Florence 
Flanagan, Milwaukee; “Let's 
Draw” (School of Air art course), 
James Schwalbach, Whitewater 
STC, and “Community Recrea- 
tion”, Frank Stangel, Milwaukee. 

Meeting places for sectional 
groups will be announced at the 
morning session and will be posted 
on the Memorial Union bulletin 
board. 


MacKenzie Joins U.W. 
School of Ed. Faculty 


Gordon N. M. ital principal 
of Wisconsin High school, Madi- 
son, was recently named a mem- 
ber of the U. of W. School of 
Education faculty, taking the place 
of Prof. J. Murray Lee, who re- 
signed to become dean of the edu- 
cation school at Washington State 
college. 

Mackenzie has agreed to stay at 
his post as principal of the high 
school until a suitable successor 
has been secured. A committee 
composed of Profs. John Guy 
Fowlkes, Paul Crump, Chester 
V. Easum, and Mackenzie, and 
Don V. Smith of the high school, 
is busy going over the field of 
likely candidates for a successor 
of Mackenzie. 
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State’s School Needs Subject of Scrutiny 





The Joint Committee on Edu- 
cation in Wisconsin, which com- 
prises representatives of statewide 
civic organizations and state de- 
partments interested in educational 
problems, heard reports Feb. 19th 
on important educational bills 
pending in the legislature when 
it held its February meeting in 
Madison. The measures were dis- 
cussed by Mrs. Henry Meigs, West 
Allis, bills chairman, and Mrs. 
Frank Clapp, Madison. 

Miss Frances Zuill and Mrs. 
Richard B. Gordon, Madison, 
spoke on Home Economics needs 
at the University. 

A new study unit, on organiza- 
tion of local school units, was 
presented by Mrs. Clapp as study 
materials chairman. This unit will 
prove an effective aid in the com- 
prehensive study of Wisconsin's 
local schools. 

Two all-day educational ‘“‘work- 
shops’”’ were announced for March: 
for Outagamie county, March 1, 
at the South Greenville Grange 
Hall, near Appleton, and for Mon- 
roe county, March 22, at Tomah. 

Addresses at the Outagamie 
county conference were: “Rural 
Schools in Outagamie County,” 














Henry Van Straten, county super- 
intendent; ‘Equalizing Educational 
Opportunities,’ Harry E. Merritt, 
state department of public instruc- 
tion; “The Local Taxpayer's Posi- 
tion,’ George Schaefer, Greenville, 
Grange member; ‘The Joint Com- 
mittee and Rural Education,” Mrs. 
E. A. Buzzell, Delavan, chairman 
of educational workshops: ‘How 
Outagamie County Serves Its 
Youth,” B. J. Rohan, Appleton, 
city superintendent; ‘The High 
School Situation in Wisconsin,” 
E. J. Braun, school of education, 
University of Wisconsin; ‘‘The 
School Board,” Nick Weisler, town 
clerk and school board member. 
The Tomah conference will have 
these speakers: “The NYA Pro- 
gram in Wisconsin,” John Faville, 
Jr., state director; “How Public 
Interest in Public Education Can 
Help Solve Difficult Problems,’ 
O. H. Plenzke, secretary, Wiscon- 
sin Education association; ‘“Trends 
in Education,” E. G. Doudna, 
secretary, board of normal regents; 
“School Finances,”” Dr. Leroy 
Peterson, Wisconsin Education as- 
sociation; ‘“The Rural School Situ- 
ation,” R. S._ Ihlenfeldt, state 
department of public instruction. 





Fond du Lac Paper Hits 
At Textbook Critics 


Recently we had the pleasure 
of reading an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Fond du Lac Com- 
monwealth Reporter the early part 
of January, in which the editor 
staunchly defended the public 
school system and sensed danger 
in the continual desire of pressure 
groups to have school texts present 
points of view favorable to their 
particular group. The editorial 
said in part: 

. sight must not be lost of 
the fact that the principal job of 
the schools is to turn out men and 
women who can think, not to teach 
a single body of doctrine as 
the ultimate truth, which is the 
dictators’ way. 

“Americans have a strong and 
abiding faith that American ways 
are, in general, good ways. They 
have been found so in good times 
as well as in hours of trial no 
less severe than those faced today. 

“But American children are not 
so tenderminded, nor would Ameri- 
can parents want them to be, that 
they may not even hear of other 
ways.” 











Formerly 


Eagle River | 
Conservation Camp 











LOST LAKE CONSERVATION CAMP 


Operated by the Teachers Colleges 
of Wisconsin 


June 23rd-Aug. 1, 1941 


FIELD BOTANY AND ZOOLOGY 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
CONSERVATION 
NATURE STUDY 
LITERATURE 
ART 


All courses carry full college credit. 


The camp is to be conducted at the 
beautiful new site of the United States 
Forest Service Training Camp, Eagle River, 
Wisconsin. 


For further information address: 


Thorpe M. Langley, Director 
State Teachers College 
Superior, Wisconsin 

















Marquette University 
SUMMER SESSION 


Registration June 19-20-21 
Classes begin Monday June 23 


Graduate and undergraduate courses are 
offered in the following departments: 


Botany, chemistry, economics, education, 
English, history, journalism, Latin, 
mathematics, modern languages, nursing 
education (courses for graduate nurses), 
philosophy, physics, religion, sociology, 
speech, and zoology. 

Milwaukee’s summer climatic conditions 
are conducive to study. Modified by 
cooling breezes from the lake, Milwau- 
kee proves an ideal spot in which to take 
your summer courses. 


Address: The Registrar, 615 N. Eleventh 
St., Milwaukee, for the bulletin. 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


Milwaukee 
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Madison Public Relations Program 
Will Vary in Scope and Approach 





The public relations committee | are Idelle Lee, Theodore Frost, 


of the Madison Education Associa- 
tion is preparing a new radio 
series of dramatized safety pro- 


grams, to be presented during 
March and April from station 
WIBA. 


Safe driving is the theme of the 
dramatizations. While appropriate 
for presentation to the general 
public, the programs are par- 
ticularly directed to high school 
students and new drivers. The 
programs will be supplementary to 
the driver training course in the 
high schools. 

The public relations committee, 
which has been very active for 
the past year and a half, will soon 
turn over the reigns to a new 
committee chosen from volunteers. 
The new committee will serve 
through American Education Week 
next fall. 

Members of the retiring com- 
mittee are as follows: Orian 
Dhein, chairman, Helen Cotts, 
Bert Wells, William Marsh, Rich- 
ard Church, Clifford Hawley, Anne 
E. Menaul, L. Irene Buck, Arlene 
McKellar, Ruth Ann Danielson, 
Cora Hagen, Idelle Lee, and 
Margaret Parham. 

Most of the members had ex- 
perience in production of educa- 
tional radio programs, movies of 
school activities, school programs, 
newspaper publicity, study units on 
education, and special publicity 
campaigns. 

The public relations committee 
secured the cooperation of many 
other members of the association 
in sub-committee activities. Five 
projects undertaken by the commit- 
tee were radio programs, motion 
pictures, a speakers’ bureau, a bul- 
letin, and American Education 
Week activities. 

Radio programs consisted of a 
series of musical programs by the 
students under the direction of 
music instructors and a series of 
forums on the Madison schools by 
parents, board of education mem- 
bers, staff members, and members 
of the Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation staff. 

Topics both for the forums and 
for the speakers’ bureau were 
chosen by means of questionnaires 
sent out to staff members to learn 
what questions the public asked. 

The radio committee also pre- 
pared and broadcast a program for 
the opening of school in the fall 
and three for American Education 
Week. Members of the committee 





Carrie Rasmussen, and 


Maas. 

Activities of the motion picture 
committee to date consist of 
editing films on hand of Madison 
school activities and reviewing 
films of other school systems. The 
committee is now preparing scripts 
and plans to shoot pictures this 
spring. 

Members of the movie commit- 
tee include Orian Dhein, R. L. 
Liebenberg, S. A. Oellerich, LeRoy 
Luberg, Esther Gerling, W. W. 
Engelke, L. A. Waehler, Idelle 
Lee, and Leo P. Schleck. 

The speakers’ bureau committee 
chose topics, requested committees 
in many fields to make outlines of 
speeches, and set up the nucleus of 
the bureau by requesting associa- 
tion members who were good 
speakers to take part. 


Roger 


Although the speakers’ bureau 
began to function soon after it 
was established, today it is used by 
PTA groups, church groups, clubs, 
and even out-of-town organiza- 
tions. 

This committee includes the fol- 
lowing staff members: William 
Marsh, chairman, L. Irene Buck, 
Theodore Frost, and Ruth Ann 
Danielson. 


Bulletins Prepared 


The bulletin committee issued 
two papers in cooperation with 
the Vocational school and one 
printed by a commercial firm at 
the opening of the school year. 
The bulletin staff is as follows: 
Idelle Lee, chairman, Arlene Mc- 
Kellar, Lloyd Benson, Bert Wells, 
and Lester Hawkes. 

Activities of the American Edu- 
cation Week committee included 
radio programs, newspaper pub- 
licity, service-club programs, store- 
window displays, posters for win- 
dows, schools, and busses, badges 
for the children, and leaflets ad- 
vertising the programs in all the 
schools. 

Those who worked on the gen- 
eral American Education Week 
committee besides the members of 
the public relations committee were 
Cecil Vogelbaugh, Garland Smith, 
Dorothy Greenleaf, Joseph Hyde, 
Glenn Rall, Renette Jones, and 
Florence Baskerville. 

Margaret Parham, in charge of 
publicity and public relations for 
the Madison schools, is a member 





Wisconsin Student May 
Get Safe Driving Award 


One of the most commendable 
tie-ups between industry and edu- 
cation is the work being done by 
the Ford Motor Co. to encourage 
good, safe driving on the part of 
youth, through membership in the 
Good Drivers League. This work, 
which is entirely divorced from 
commercial promotion, should have 
a special appeal to Wisconsin 
school people, and we hope that 
all who are interested will secure 
further details by contacting the 
proper authorities. 

The Good Drivers League is 
largely a safety education program 
begun last year among boys only, 
but this year the program has been 
thrown open to girls as well. 

Plans call for state competitive 
driving contests early in June, 
with the state winners competing 
for the national title in early July. 
The winners will be judged on 
driving performance, a letter on 
the subject of safe driving, and 
answers to a questionnaire on 
manageinent of a car. Prizes range 
from a $5,000 university scholar- 
ship to $100 awards to all state 
winners. Duplicate prizes will be 
awarded in the boy and _ girl 
divisions. 

Registration blanks can be ob- 
tained from C. F. Kuepper, 2185 
N. Prospect Ave., Milwaukee, who 
has charge of the Good Driving 
League work in Wisconsin. As 
there is still plenty of time to in- 
corporate this work into the 
school program during the remain- 
ing three months we kope that 
many schools will participate in 
the program. All children 14-18 
are eligible. The Journal will carry 
a story on the winners, next fall. 
Maybe your school will get this 
recognition for good driving 
among high school students. 


of the committees listed above. 

The energy and_ effectiveness 
with which the public relations 
committee has tackled the problems 
in extending the public relations 
program are admirable. The mem- 
bers have put in untold hours of 
work and have done it with a 
spirit that is refreshing. 

That the entire association is 
appreciative of the efforts of the 
committee may be indicated by the 
participation of many members in 
sub-committee work and by the 
establishment of a budget for 
public relations activities. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


SPOTLIGHT 





COMING EVENTS 


March 29—Wisconsin Elementary School Princi- 
pals Conference, Memorial Union, Madison. 

April 2-5 — Mid-West Physical Education and 
Health Convention, Charleston, W. Virginia. 

April 4—Northeastern Education Association, at 
Oshkosh. 

April 18-19—Wisconsin School Administrators and 
Wisconsin School Board Association, Loraine 
Hotel, Madison. 

April 26—Spring Conference of Wisconsin His- 
tory Teachers, at Milwaukee. 

April 30-May 3—American Association of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, Atlantic 


City. 
June 29-July 3—Summer N. E. A., Boston. 








Free health booklets: The Alumni Research Foun- 
dation, University of Wisconsin, has recently issued 
several health booklets of interest to teachers. ‘The 
Ups and Downs of Brother Rat” is an interesting 
booklet telling how to conduct a simple, inexpensive, 
practical rat-feeding experiment. Can be advantage- 
ously used as a project in science, physiology, 
hygiene, nutrition, or health classes. One copy free 
to any school requesting it. 

The Foundation also has available two teaching 
units entitled: ‘Comparative Vitamin Nutrition 
Chart’”’ and “Suggested Teaching Unit on the Vita- 
min’, as well as three educational health playlets 
from kindergarten through high school: ‘Dickie’s 
Dreara of the Vita-Men”, “Build Strong’, and 
“Soldiers of Science’. Material free if requested i 
reasonable quantities. 


Prominent classroom teacher dies: Miss Daisy 
Lord, state NEA director for Connecticut and 
prominent in national Classroom Teacher circles, died 
on Jan. 24, following a heart attack. Miss Lord is 
well known to many Wisconsin teachers, who have 
heard her speak before various groups in the state. 


Three leave—three new: The  Blanchardville 
faculty had a three-teacher turnover this second se- 
mester. New teachers are Miss Violette Hein (Latin 
and social sciences), Miss Marian Jenkins (first 
grade), and Miss Lenore Ericson (English and 
speech). They replace Miss Imojean Shults (who 
goes to Berlin), Miss Mary Roche (doing work at 
Whitewater to complete her degree), and Miss Isabel 
McDowell (married and moved to Texas). 


Manitowoc teacher writes book: The latest Wis- 
consin teacher to turn author is Miss Elizabeth 
Frances Ansorge, English teacher at Washington Jr. 
H. S., Manitowoc. She is the author of Reading Is 
Riches, a book of development reading. (See book 
review pages for a more complete description of the 
text). 

Miss Ansorge, who is now doing graduate work 
at Northwestern University, has been active in little 
theatre work in Manitowoc, and also has made 
quite a name for herself in the field of choral read- 
ing. It is gratifying to see our state teachers make 
such fine professional contributions as has Miss 
Ansorge. 
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A good public relations position: Supt. B. A. Ken- 
nedy, Prairie du Chien, is a community leader as 
well as a popular school administrator, and his com- 
munity recently honored him by naming him head 
of the city Chamber of Commerce. It’s easy to see 
how such a tie-up between business and education 
can result in great benefit to the children attending 
the schools of that community. 


No junior college, says Shorewood: Some time 
ago it was proposed that the Shorewood school 
system expand its program to provide for junior 
college training, but a vote of the school board on 
the issue, the latter part of January, shelved the mat- 
ter and termed it “‘a closed issue’”’ 


New women’s dean: Miss Ann Gibbons has been 
named dean of women at Kaukauna High school, 
a new position created by the board last January. 


School loss is county gain: Last month two Sauk 
county school men left the profession to take up 
work under the direction of the county board. Clayton 
Harrop, principal of the North Freedom High school, 
is the newly chosen county welfare director, while 
Claude Frye, principal of the Tuckertown school, 
has been put in charge of the Sauk County Traffic 
Department. Miss Eileen Mundth takes over Mr. 
Frye’s teaching job. 


Milwaukee STC vet to retire: After 28 years at 
Milwaukee STC, Dr. Frank J. Mellencamp, dean of 
men and head of the physics department, will retire 
from teaching this June. In 1922-23 he served as 
acting president of the college in the interim be- 
tween Dr. Carroll G. Pearse’s resignation and the 
appointment of Pres. Frank E. Baker. 


Husband killed: Simond Amundson, husband of 
Helma Amundson, supervising teacher in Waupaca 
county, was killed Feb. 11 by a falling limb while 
he was cutting wood on a farm near Iola. 


New administrators’ club head: Rex L. Liebenberg, 
assistant principal at Madison Central High school, 
was recently elected president of the Madison School 
Administrators’ club, succeeding Mrs. Alice Rood, ele- 
mentary school principal. 

Other officers named include Miss Velma D. Pratt, 
vice president; Mrs. Erna Taylor, secretary; and 
Miss Cassie Lewis, treasurer. 


Kid stuff: There’s nothing more annoying (and 
frequently painful) than getting children’s diseases 
when an adult. We know, as we had chicken-pox 
late in life. And so we sympathize with Miss Imojean 
Shults, new English and Latin teacher in the Berlin 
High school, who came down with the measles one 
week after accepting her new job at Berlin. 


“King for a day’: Asa part of the annual Citizen- 
ship Day at Prairie du Chien it is customary for 
student-chosen representatives to take over the active 
management of the school and settle all problems 
of administration which might arise. This year’s 
“principal” was LeRoy Tippery, president of the 
student council, and his assistant was Gloria Ray. It 
just so happens that the WEA office came in contact 
with the event as we had some correspondence 
which was answered by “Principal’’ Tippery. 
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You get every comfort common to fine trains on the 
OLYMPIAN plus two outstanding exclusive features. 
First, the thrill of 656 miles of smokeless, sootless 
electrified travel through Montana Canyon, over the 
Rockies, across the Bitter Roots and Cascades. Sec- 
ond, the fresh air and freedom of special open 
observation cars carried in summer through a 
mountain wonderland. 


New things to see and do 

Stop off en route for a tour of Yellowstone Park... 
mighty Grand Coulee Dam ... visit Spokane’s lake- 
land . . . the snowfields of Mt. Rainier . . . the forests 
and Pacific ocean beaches of the Olympic Peninsula. 
See units of Uncle Sam’s fleet in Puget Sound; 
explore the romantic waterfronts of Seattle and 
Tacoma, seaports for Alaska and the Orient. 


Free illustrated booklet 
“Pacific Northwest Vacation Suggestions” will help 
you plan your trip. It describes itineraries and shows 
how much you can see at low cost. Write today to 
Cc. F. DAHNKE, General Agent 


East Wisconsin Avenue and North Water Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Ask about our Travel Credit Plan 


The MILWAUKEE ROAD 





An original duet composition: One of the cleverest 
blessed-event-arrival announcements we've seen in 
many a day was recently sent out by “Madame and 
Maestro Vita Intravaia’’ of Plymouth. Mr. Intravaia, 
who is director of music in the Plymouth public 
schools, used his vocational activity as a background 
of his proud papa publicity in the following manner: 


JUST RELEASED! 
The Intravaia 2nd Symphony 
The 
JAMES ANGELO 
Premier Performance 
January 15, 1941, 4:30 A. M. 
At The 


Intravaia Conservatory of Musicians 
611 N. Milwaukee St., Plymouth, Wis. 


This modern work ranks among the finest com- 
positions yet produced by these young contemporary 
artists, Madame and Maestro Vita  Intravaia. 
Although light in weight, the beautiful coloring of 
this masterpiece gives promise of ever increasing and 
long enduring popularity among those who are for- 
tunate enough to.have it presented by the famed 
composers in person. Quoting Dr. A. C. Radloff, 
critic and publisher: “No one can better interpret its 
Allegro Furioso passage which precedes the Mealtime 
Movement or its peaceful Andante Amoroso, which 
follows the shrill, piercing strains of the Evening 
Sonata’. 


Parent-conferences to take place of report cards? 
During this current school year we've encountered 
several reports of communities doing away, in whole 
or in part, with formalized report cards, with parent- 
teacher-conferences taking the place of the old method 
of reporting student progress and student problems. 
Most of the communities are experimenting with this 
new type of reporting on the elementary level. Green 
Bay has done a great deal along these lines, and 
we note that the latest school to publicize the new 
approach is the Williams Bay school system. The 
conference period is held nine weeks after the open- 
ing of school, and a full discussion of the child's 
health, social attitudes, etc. are dealt with in addition 
to progress or difficulties in the school subjects 
themselves. 

We are following this trend with interest, and 
at some future time hope to have a more complete 
explanation and description available for our readers. 


To honor Griffin: Plans are being made to have 
a dinner honoring Edward T. Griffin, Milwaukee 
county superintendent of schools since 1917, who 
will retire this spring. The affair, which will be held 
at the Astor hotel, Milwaukee, on May 8, will be 
sponsored by the Milwaukee County Teachers local 
of the WEA and the principals organization of the 
city and county. 


Administrative changes: Homer De Long, principal 
of the Reedsburg High school for the past four and 
one half years, is the new principal at Antigo, suc- 
ceeding James F. Luther, who has taken the place 
of Ted Jenson as superintendent of the Delavan 
schools. 

Ralph H. Licking, for the past ten years head of 
the schools at Kewaunee, is the new head of the 
Ripon schools, succeeding Byron J. Rock, who 
recently resigned. 
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Now a degree man: Willard R. Menzel, principal 
of the Blair school, Waukesha, was recently granted 
an MA degree from Northwestern University. He 
was a 1936 grad of Milwaukee STC, and has since 
been working toward his MA through extension 
courses and summer school. 


Badger rubs Aladdin's lamp: One of those things 
we all dream about, but never seems to come true, 
actually happened last January to Donald Lee, com- 
mercial teacher in the Jefferson High school, when 
his number turned up on the Pot of Gold radio 
program, and he found himself $1,900 richer by 
being home to answer the telephone when the call 
came through from the broadcasting studio. Lee was 
rather numbed by the experience, but decided on the 
spur of the moment that some if not all of the newly 
acquired wealth should go for further education. 

“The only other prize I ever won was a doll when 
I was 7 years old’, said Lee, “but it was worth 
waiting 20 years to win this one”. 


Two Milwaukee musical events: We recently had 
the pleasure of seeing the programs of two con- 
certs given under the direction of Milton Rusch and 
Joseph Skornicka. These two school men have made 
a great cultural contribution to Milwaukee's civic 
life by organizing and directing the Young Peoples 
Orchestra and the Young Peoples Symphonic Band. 
Both organizations represent an exposition of music 
in after-school life, as only people who are em- 
ployed or going to school above college are eligible 
to join. Both groups give two concerts a year, and 
the programs we saw represented the winter events 
Mr. Rusch directed the orchestra, with Mr. Skornicka 
as assistant conductor, while Mr. Skornicka had sole 
charge of the band concert. 


Defense thins teaching ranks: More and more 
news items concern teachers called to service. Many 
communities will be hard pressed to secure adequate 
substitutes in specialized fields. Sheboygan recently 
reported the anticipated loss of three teachers: Robt. 
Olson, teacher of auto mechanics, who will go to the 
naval air school at Pensacola; Everett Hurd, physics, 
who goes to the Duluth airport for the U. S. Weather 
Bureau; and Howard Maxwell, commercial teacher 
and secretary of the Sheboygan Local, who has 
volunteered for a year’s service, with destination still 
unknown. 

We also note from a news clipping that A. H. 
Oestreich, supervising principal at Three Lakes, has 
been ordered to active duty at Ft. Brady, Michigan. 
He is a lieutenant in the reserve corps. During his 
absence A. H. Shorey will act as principal. 


A teacher panel broadcast: The Marinette County 
Teacher's association was on the air January 25th 
over their local broadcasting station WMAM. A 
panel discussion on “The Role of the School in the 
Survival of Democracy’’ was the main part of the 
program, with Miss Christine Christenson, county 
superintendent of schools, as leader. Other partici- 
pants were Ervin Stankevitz of Beaver State Graded 
School, local president; Miss Maycel Chamberlain, 
member of Marinette County Normal faculty, and 
Leonard Lohff of Crivitz State Graded school. 

The musical part of the broadcast was provided by 
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2 trips out of 3 are free! 


— because Super-Coach travel costs only one- 
third as much as driving my own car! The 
saving is grand—but | also prefer the freedom 
from driving strain, the smooth-riding comfort 
of a fully air-conditioned Greyhound Super- 
Coach—for week-ends and vacation trips, too.” 
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1 A brand new “Amazing America” Cartoon 
FREE! Map, with more than 100 entertaining pic- 
tures and stories, in full color. Simply mail this coupon 
to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 509 Sixth Ave., N., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 











a ladies sextette under the direction of Miss Inez | Name 

Westberg, county music supervisor. The county 

teachers taking part were Lettie Belle Holley, Alice Address 

Hutchens, Mrs. Lucille Smith, Florence Nelson, Amy Cit 

Leslie, and Inez Westberg, with Margaret Martens as y ST-2WI 
accompanist. The broadcast was well received. 
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ENJOY THE THRILLS OF 
GAY VACATIONS IN 


BANFF magnificent Banff Springs Hotel... golf, tennis, 
riding, hiking, fishing, dancing, celebrated cuisine. 

LAKE LOUISE- giamorous Chateau at edge of loveliest 
of glacial lakes. Trails, tennis, swimming, climbing, motoring. 
EMERALD LAKE — picturesque Chalet with charming 


informal Alpine atmosphere . . . boating, riding, hiking. 


It Costs So Little ta See Sa Much 

2 GLORIOUS DAYS . . . . from $36.25 

3 SPECTACULAR DAYS. . from $46.00 

4 COLORFUL DAYS .. . .. from $55.75 

6 WONDERFUL DAYS .. .. from $73.25 
Tours begin at Banff June 7, and include hotel accommodation 
and meals at Banff and Lake Louise, with visit to Emerald Lake and 
126 miles of mountain motoring; or in reverse direction from 
Field. Add rail fare to Banff (or Field). 


Low round-trip summer natn to or from Pacific Northwest 
and California via fast Canadian Pacific transcontinental, air- 
conditioned trains. 165-mile steamship cruise included on your 
ticket between Vancouver and Seattle, stopping at Victoria. 
Your American Dollar Goes Farther in Canada 
Ask Your Travel Agent or Canadian Pacific 
OFFICES THROUGHOUT U. S. AND CANADA INCLUDING 

THOS. J. WALL, General Agent, 

71 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

(Adjacent to parking facilities) 
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Author on soil conservation: Miss Margaret Cart- 
wright, principal of the Wilmot Graded school, 
Kenosha county, is the author of an extensive article 
on soil conservation, which appeared in a recent issue 
of the Wisconsin Conservation Bulletin. 


Marinette has localized ‘school of the air’: Miss 
Inez Westberg, Marinette county music supervisor 
and member of the Marinette County Normal faculty, 
is sponsoring a Music School of the Air over Station 
WMAM on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday morn- 
ings of each week for the benefit of the elementary 
teachers and their pupils. Ninety-seven percent of 
the elementary schools in the county have radios and 
these programs are greatly appreciated by the teachers 
and pupils, as well as a great number of parents 
throughout the county. 


Three-year contract for Smith: Supt. Ray Smith 
was recently re-elected for a three-year term as head 
of the Jefferson schools. 


A new three-year contract: Supt. J. H. Murphy 
was recently given a three-year contract, with sub- 
stantial salary increases, as head of the schools at 
Rice Lake. 


Heart-of-the-Lakes group discusses records: The 
Heart-of-the-Lakes Teachers Club of Oneida Co., 
composed of grade teachers of Enterprise, Sugar 
Camp, Jennings, Monico, Gross, Crescent, and 
Pelican Lake, met at Sugar Camp on Feb. 11 and 
discussed “The Use of Individual Pupil Cumula- 
tive Records’. Miss Winifred Sullivan, supervising 
teacher of the county, was visiting guest. 


Cory heads Cudahy junior business group: Richard 
Cory, teacher in the Cudahy High school who has 
taken an active part in civic affairs, was recently 
named head of the Cudahy Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. This executive office will give Mr. Cory a 
splendid opportunity of interpreting education to the 
community, and community problems to the schools. 


Orthopedic editors do a good job: The Dec.-Jan. 
issue of The Bed Sheet, house organ of the Ortho- 
pedic Hospital school at Madison has reached our 
desk, and we feel prompted to again commend the 
young editors, artists, and writers who compile this 
interesting mimeographed paper. Jane Miller did the 
cover, a clever, simple-line drawing representing 
winter sports. 


Oneida county scores high as night-owl peds.: 
Orval Anderson, publicity chairman for the Oneida 
Co. teachers (who, by the way, have rung up a 
magnificent membership increase this year) are up on 
their toes professionally. Eleven of them are attend- 
ing night classes at Stevens Point STC, which means 
that each week they have to drive distances ranging 
from 180 to 250 miles in order to keep in touch with 
latest educational practices. Those attending night 
classes are: Mrs. De Canter, Lolita Irick, Helen 
Kaninus, Esther Kurlinski, Helen Kurlinski, Juanita 
Welk, Alma Miller, Orval Anderson, Clarence Wine, 
Bill Bruso, and Harry Jones. 
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“California, here we come’: O. L. Keesey, former 
Janesville teacher who has been a Wisconsin rep- 
resentative for the American Book Co. for several 
years, has left for California to engage in similar 
work on the West coast. 


Burdick to head Rice Lake vocational school: 
West Burdick, former faculty member of the Madi- 
son Vocational school and later head of the Safety 
Department of the state Motor Vehicle Division, was 
recently named head of the new vocational school 
being established at Rice Lake. 


North Central “in-service leadership” conference: 
A special feature of the North Central Association 
convention in Chicago, March 25, will be a ‘‘Con- 
ference on Democratic In-Service Leadership’. Dur- 
ing the past year a number of committees of the 
North Central Association have been working on that 
subject and the conference will act as a summary of 
the collective effort of the various units studying 
the question. The morning session will stress the 
main topic of the conference, while afternoon sessions 
will touch upon Curriculum Demonstrations as an 
Approach to Teacher Growth; Strengthening Social 
Relations of Teachers as a Method of Stimulating 
Teacher Growth; Unit Development as an Approach 
to Teacher Growth; and Methods of Conducting 
Faculty Studies. 


Doings of Platteville STC faculty members: Dr. 
Rachel Salisbury, English teacher, is on a semester's 
leave to devote her time to writing. Miss Viola 
Wendt, U. of W., is taking her place until June 

. romance item: Miss Mary Helen Nutting, Eng- 
lish supervisor, and Hubert Edquist, supervisor of 
math and science, have succumbed to the philosophy 
that two can live as cheaply as one . . . Miss Elisa 
Ann Neal, critic teacher, had an article published in 
the Feb. Instructor, entitled “How to Do Potato 
Printing’’. 


Colby grades in patrotic pageant: The Colby grade 
children presented a six-episode patriotic pageant, 
entitled “America the Beautiful”, on Feb. 20. 
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Madison teachers in print: Madison educators 


whose work has appeared in publications recently 
are Fannie M. Steve, supervisor of physical educa- 
tion, and Lucy Irene Buck, supervisor of art. 


The Wisconsin School of the Air has just pub- 


















WILLSIE FEATURES THAT 


DUAY OUY 


All-wool serge gown, non- re tg 
able board cap, felt inner-liner. 
Up-to-minute style. Accurate 
fitting to chest andl ength. 
Individual box delivery, 
Packed alphabetically with 
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Trans ‘portation paid. 
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lished a new book, “Rhythm and Games,” by Mrs. 
Steve, which may be used by her radio audience for 
her weekly broadcasts over WHA. 

Miss Buck’s article, “Modern Art Rooms,’’ ap- 
peared in the February School Arts magazine. Well 
illustrated with scenes of children at work in the art 
rooms of the new elementary schools, the article also 
tells the part Madison art pupils took in the decora- 
tion of the new buildings. 

Included in the illustrations is a picture of the 
Lapham school auditorium showing the mural, ‘‘Hia- 
watha and his Brothers,” painted on the wall by 
Ruth Danielson and her East high school art class. 

Also illustrated is one of the ceramic tiles de- 
signed by children in art classes and made and fired 
in the West high school ceramics department. 


Loomis re-elected: Guy Loomis, treasurer of the 
WEA and supt. of the Kenosha schools, was recently 
re-elected to the superintendency for a_ three-year 
term. 


cost no more than ordi- 
nary costumes. 
Send for Free Sample. 


Paul A. Willsie Co. 
451 W. Fort St. Detroit, Mich. 


CHAS 


A NEW ERA IS AT HAND — WE WANT MORE GOOD TEACHERS — WRITE US 
W. E. CHASE, Owner and Manager Since 1900 890 Woodrow St., Madison, Wisconsin 





| Heads A. A. S. A.: The new president of the A. A. 
| §S. A. is Supt. William Howard Pillsbury of Schenec- 
| tady, N. Y. 
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TEACHERS New openings are being created for teachers by changing conditions in 1941. 
AGENCY We give careful attention both to experienced teachers and to beginners. We 
CHICAGO have excellent openings, too, for specialists and administrators. We serve 
carefully the interests of both executives and teachers. Early registration is 

Our Service is an advantage. Member of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 
Nationwide Address: 1200-11 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 
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GEO. R. RAY, Owner and Mgr. Since 1929 
For 20 Years a Wisconsin Superintendent 


WE ACCEPT ONLY THE BETTER TEACHERS—SPECIAL OFFER UNTIL MARCH 31 
Excellent Photo Reproductions at Low Cost 
Member Natl. Assn. Teachers Agencies 
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100% ers since the first of Jan.: W. Dane County, 
Douglas County, Mindoro H. S., Monroe County. 


Pressure group: Californians whooped it up at 
Atlantic City to get the 1942 convention for San 
Francisco. 5000 gardenias, flown to the convention 
by plane, were distributed at the Tuesday session to 
impress the crowd with the sincerity of the Coast 
invitation. 


Success story: North Carolina teachers have been 
voted a retirement system by their legislature. This 
climaxed a campaign of education of ten years dura- 
tion and shows that persistence pays. 


Vocational conference at Platteville: Plans for the 
third annual vocational and educational guidance 
conference have been approved by the Southwestern 
Wisconsin Schoolmaster’s club. The conference, fea- 
turing vocational development in the service of our 
country, will be held at the Platteville State teachers 
college April 5. 

Last year the attendance was close to 600 and the 
prospects are for a larger attendance this year. The 
program consists of two parts: (1) a general ses- 
sion followed by occupational conferences for the 
young people, and (2) a guidance for administrators 
and teachers. Particular attention will be given this 
year to vocations for those who are of military age 
or approaching it. 

Last year 34 schools were represented. A total of 
567 took part in the conference of which 364 were 
from high schools, 49 from CCC camps, 75 from 
college, 40 were administrators and teachers, and 39 
were in the faculty. 





* 


NECROLOGY 
*WEA Member at Time of Death 


Miss Daisy Alice Kugel, for many years asso- 
ciated with Stout Institute prior to her retirement 
from teaching some years ago, died at Sandusky, 
Ohio, in December, as a result*of an accident. 


Howard L. Smith, 79, retired University of Wis- 
consin Law professor, who was a faculty member of 
our state university from 1900-1927, died January 
21 at his winter home in Key West, Florida. 


Miss Annie S. Bird, retired Milwaukee school 
teacher who was the first principal of the R. P. 
Howell school, Milwaukee, from 1888 to 1893, died 
at her ancestral home near Kansasville, January 26. 


*Ernest Blado, 34, for the past 13 years teacher 
of mathematics and history at Chetek High school, 
died January 28 following a sudden illness and 
emergency operation at Rice Lake. 


Miss Nellie O'Connor, 83, a Milwaukee school 
teacher for 40 years prior to her retirement a num- 
ber of years ago, died at the home of a brother in 
Manitowoc the early part of February. 


*Mrs. Lucinda Conroy, 58, a Milwaukee school 
teacher, was killed in an auto accident on Feb. 16 
when the car in which she was riding skidded off 
the road and hit a tree near Pewaukee. She taught 
at Cumberland and Berlin before becoming asso- 
ciated with the Milwaukee schools 36 years ago. At 
the time of her death she was head of the mathe- | 
matics department of North Division High school. | 











A Sound, Sensible 


READING PROGRAM 


easy to administer, economical, and 
proved highly effective 





The 


LAIDLAW 
BASIC READERS 


by YOAKAM, VEVERKA and ABNEY 


Never before has a reading program offered 
so many desirable features, so easy to teach, 
at such low cost, as this comprehensive Laid- 
law Series. It is a program that succeeds 
wherever used because pupils and teachers 
enjoy it. It provides interesting content of 
high literary quality; a speech improvement 
program; distinguished authorship; appealing 
illustrations; a teaching plan that appeals to 
teachers; a complete reading readiness pro- 
gram; scientifically controlled vocabulary; 
limited but fully adequate teaching equipment 

. each a noteworthy achievement in itself 

. all skillfully combined into a complete 
sound, sensible reading program easy to ad- 
minister, economical to use, and unsurpassed 


for effectiveness! 
BOOKS FOUR 


JUST RELEASE FIVE and SIX 


Providing A Scientific Program of 
Reading Skills for Grades 4, 5 and 6 


These new books continue the high 
standards set in the Primary Series. 
Content is arranged around centers of 
interest, such as: Sports, History, 
Beauty, Humor, Knowledge, Travel. 
From the standpoint of vocabulary 
difficulty these new readers are the most 
carefully-graded readers yet published. 
They provide a definite program of 
intermediate-grade reading skills which 
all pupils should master in the 4th, 5th 
and 6th grades. 














Write for Information and Prices 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson St., Chicago 
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BOOK GOSSIP 


A new _ Wisconsin 
author makes her bow 
this month, with the 
publication of a youth 
literature book pub- 
lished under the signifi- 
cant title Reading is 
Riches (Elizabeth An- 
sorge, The L. W. Singer 
Go., Syracuse, WN. -Y. 
$1.84 list). Miss An- 
sorge, who is a teacher 
in the Washington Jr. 
H. S., Manitowoc, has 
carefully selected 120 
different types of writ- 
ings, with direct atten- 
tion to their appeal, 
their representative na- 
ture, and their correlation with the Developmental! 
Reading program. 

The material is grouped under general heads, such 
as “Going Places’, ‘Meeting People’, etc. Her 
clever editorial comments add to the interest of the 
text. Many teachers will be especially interested in 
the section devoted to Choral Reading, while others 
will find special value in the eighty carefully 
prepared reading improvement exercises. 

The scope of the contents may be judged by the 
wide range of authorship’ represented. Lowell 
Thomas, Booth Tarkington, Henry Van _ Dyke, 
Stephen and Rosemary Benet, and Stephen Leacock 
are among those quoted. 

In physical make-up the publishers have provided 
a book which would be suitable for home or 
school use. 





The past month has brought us a new unit to 
Ginn & Co.'s fine series in music, under the general 
title The World of Music. The latest book in the 
series is “Sing Along” (190 pp., $1.00 list) which 
includes 132 songs grouped around interesting 
subjects such as American Sketches, Home and 
Family Life, etc. The material is planned specifically 
for seventh-grade pupils, with varied yet simple 
harmonies and extremely easy vocal arrangements. 
Many of the songs may be used in two different 
Ways: as unison songs, or part songs and rounds. 

The publishers inform us that a Teacher’s Manual 
is in preparation. 


Two recent Gregg publications are of special 
interest to commercial teachers; Distributive Edu- 
cation, (Kenneth B. Haas, 310 pages, list price, 
$2.00.) is a unique book in a new and rapidly de- 
veloping field—education for those engaged in distri- 
butive occupations. The government's recognition of 
the need for such training, expressed in the George 
Deen Act, released such a pent-up demand for the 
training that there has been something of a mush- 
room growth in it. Thus arose the need for a book 
of just the nature of this one—to clarify objectives, 





BRIEF. COMMENTS ON.WORTHWHILE READ!NG FOR TEACHERS 


organization procedures, instruction procedures, and 
subject matter. 

The book presents a comprehensive and authorita- 
tive treatment of those factors as they apply to train- 
ing in secondary schools, part-time classes, co- 
operative part-time classes, evening classes, adult 
classes, adult extension and_ teacher-training pro- 
grams. The Appendix contains thirty-five pages of 
very practical material, such as co-operative training 
contracts, rules and regulations for student em- 
ployees, an outline in merchandising and retail sell- 
ing, a salesmanship work record card, store report 
blanks, the weekly report blank, a teacher training 
certificate, instruction units for trainees, rating 
scales, and a variety of other aids. 

The book should be a guide, reference material, 
and interesting reading to those who wish to ad- 
vance professionally in the distributive education 
field. 

Essentials of Business Mathematics, Principles and 
Practice, Third Edition, (R. Robert Rosenberg, 373 
pages, list price, $1.20) while clearly of a voca- 
tional nature, is a very comprehensive text contain- 
ing much training that is definitely of social value. 
Noticeable in this respect are chapters on Install- 
ment Buying; Taxes; Fire Insurance; and The Farm- 
ing, Petroleum, and Lumber Industries. A chapter 
on Civil Service Examination Problems and one on 
General Review also attract attention. 

Designed for one semester on the secondary 
school level, the book is arranged in ninety-eight 
lesson-planned units. Attractive features are the 
wealth of illustrative problems in each unit, and a 
series of timed drills at the end of chapters. For 
each chapter there are three or four of these drills 
varying in length from five to twenty minutes. The 
supporting materials include a correlated methods 
book, teacher’s manual, and outside tests. 


The Appleton—Century Co. has recently published 
a very practical book for home economists, under the 
title Foods and Nutrition (Fern Silver, 513 pp., 
$1.72 list). It’s a very attractive book and seemingly 
very complete. Various chapters deal with the rela- 
tion of foods to bodily energy, minerals in relation 
to body nutrition, the vitamins and their nutritional 
values, adequate diets, and a very comprehensive sec- 
tion on planning, preparing, and serving of the 
various meals of the day. The appendix consists of 
a comprehensive table of the composition of various 
foods. 


Wisconsin can well be proud of W. W. Hart, 
former U. of W. and Wisconsin High school 
faculty member, for his name is headlined among 
the most prominent authors of high school mathe- 
matics texts. D. C. Heath and Co., his publishers, 
have just sent us copies of his newest high school 
algebras, Essentials of Algebra (first course, $1.28; 
second course, $1.60). Both books are up to the Hart 
standard, which is acknowledged to be high, and yet 
the texts are both built upon the thesis that algebra 
can be easily learned if presented in an interesting 
and meaningful manner. 
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1941 — Heath Books 


W. W. HART’S 
Essentials of Algebra 


(1) FIRST, (2) SECOND COURSE, 
(3) HIGH SCHOOL ALGEBRA. Easy 
but thorough and complete, meeting all 
important requirements. 


TURNER & OTHERS 
Health—-Satety—Growth Series 


Six books, each adapted to the needs, 
interests, habits, and problems of the 
child in his environment. Grades III- 
VIII. 


TRESSLER & SHELMADINE 


Junior English in Action 


THIRD EDITION. Based on wide ex- 
perience and suggestions of hundreds of 
teachers. Embodies the latest findings 
of curriculum research. 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, III. 











HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS 
THAT LEAD THE WAY 


NEW WORLD OF CHEMISTRY 


New Edition 
By Bernard Jaffe 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


By Freilich, Shanholt, Georges 


SOCIAL LIFE AND PERSONALITY 
A High School Sociology 
By Bogardus and Lewis 


STORY OF CIVILIZATION 


A New Edition of a Famous 
World History 


By Becker and Dunealf 


EVERYDAY ECONOMICS 
New Edition 
By Janzen and Stephenson 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East 20th Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Ronald Layde, Representative 


148 South Bartlett Street, Shawano, Wis. 




















READING 
reading, 
tent. 


writers, wit 


under suc 
Places,” 
Reading 
Write 


tre considering the 


DEVELOPMENTAL READING 


for high schools 


by a Wisconsin teacher 
ELIZABETH FRANCES ANSORGE 


Washington Junior High School, Manitowoc 


S RICHES is a book for developmental 


modern in appearance a 





ntains current material by porary 
some classic literature. The selections 
1 and easily understood, are grouped 
forceful, interesting topics as “Going 


“Meeting People,” and the like. Che oral 
is an outstanding feature of the book 


ustrated folder or sample 


adoption of a developmental 


S RICHES $1.84 list; $1.38 net 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY 


249-259 West Erie Blvd., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Wisconsin Representative—W. E. Graves 
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Science for Grades 1 to 9 
For the Elementary Grades 
CRAIG: New Pathways in Science 


| 

| 

| We Want to Know (Primer) 

I. We Find Out 

II. Changes All Around Us 
III. Our Earth and Sky 
IV. The Earth and Life 

Upon It 

V. From Sun to Earth 

VI. The Earth Then and Now 


For the Junior High School 


POWERS e NEUNER e BRUNER 
e BRADLEY 
Adventuring in Science 


I. Exploring Our World 


II. Our World Changes 
III. Using Our World 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 























Your Visit to Milwaukee 


Is Made More Enjoyable by 
Stopping at the SCHROEDER 


Metropolitanatmosphere... 
Cocktail Lounge ; 
Coffee Shop with popular prices 
@ 
The Beautiful EMPIRE Dining Room 


Music and Dancing—at Lunch, Dinner, 
After Theater, except Mondays 


Music by America’s Leading Bands 
Air Conditioned 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 


MILWAUKEE 
WALTER SCHROEDER, President 























We never cease to harp on the chord that the 
future of education in Wisconsin and elsewhere de- 
pends upon our individual and collective abilities 
to make the public aware of the prime importance 
of education to our continued national life. There- 
fore, we look with special favor upon such a book 
as Teacher and Community (Dorman Stout, World 
Book Co., 242 pp., $2.00 list). It’s not a “dressy” 
book but it contains many excellent suggestions of 
how the school can secure and hold the active inter- 
est of the community. Objectives of school-com- 
munity cooperation are discussed, and concrete pro- 
grams and successful techniques are effectively 
presented. The author recognizes the need for a 
long-time public relations program, and he goes 
beyond the problems of interpretation to those of 
direct, active community leadership. 

We hope that many Wisconsin administrators and 
teacher groups will use this book as a basis of dis- 
cussion and constant reference. It touches upon a 
question of great importance to us, both from a 
selfish materialistic standpoint, and also in respect 
to the interests of the children attending our classes. 


Within a few months many thousands of Wis- 
consin boys and girls who do not intend to go on 
to college will be looking for jobs. How successful 
many will be in their quest often depends upon 
their previous knowledge of employment possibilities 
and needed requirements for various types of voca- 
tional activity. The responsibility of the school to 
guide young people along vocational lines rests 
heavily upon many administrators and teachers. Of 
late years the publishing houses have done their best 
to give school people the tools for this type of in- 
struction. This past month several such publications 
have reached us. One is The Right Job For You— 
and How To Get It (Esther Brooke, Noble & Noble, 
302 pp., $1.90 list). The author, who is reputed to 
be a very successful employment consultant, is of 
the opinion that most people who fail to find their 
niche have largely failed because they themselves did 
not recognize their own talents. Therefore a good 


- share of her book is an attempt to give the reader 


a greater appreciation of himself. After showing the 
reader the importance of “‘you’’ the book gives the 
prospective employee many worthwhile suggestions 
on ways of creating confidence of others in one’s 
ability. 

When I Go To Work (Twiss, Ginn & Co., 143 
pp., $.72 net) is a combination textbook-workbook 
prepared to meet the needs of the non-academic high 
school student. It consists of fifteen sections based 
upon the study of occupation and their requirements 
of workers. Each unit includes exercise material, 
drill in simple arithmetic, problems based on the 
occupations, and word study. It’s a good, practical 
book, and should be of great help to students who 
will leave school to become waitresses, clerks, etc. 


A GRADUATE’S CREED 


G—stands for going; we seniors depart; 
R—is the road upon which we all start. 
A—is aspire—our aims are all high 
D—is determined—to do or to die! 
U—is for upward—our heads high we hold; 
A—for advancement—our future to mold. 
T—means be ¢truthful—our watchword and guide, 
I—guard that ego—that devil inside! 
O—is for onward—ne'er backward we turn— 
N—is for never—forget—how to learn! 
—Carroll Swenson, 
Rosholt. 
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ere- : 
ook A FACT OF WHICH | 
- WE ARE VERY PROUD | 
+ & ! 
ter- A good number of the most impressive 
wns careers in our organization have been 
we seved by men w 
ale achieved by men who brought to us the 

5 fine background and training of several | 
oes years of work in Education. Such men 

o often see the possibilities for larger 

iil service, with satisfying personal reward, 
dis- which abound in the field of life insur- 
1 a ance work. Their vision, when combined 

a with the necessary ambition and aggres- 

a siveness, makes them outstanding among | 

us in a very short time. | 

is~ 

on : 
ful 

On | 
ies | 

Ca- bes 2 | 
Sts ws 
Of . 
| Does Your Present Connection Offer You the Future You Want? 

= Many able men “‘shift’’ in order to find the best field for their particular talents. Some 

aie find it in Life Insurance. | 
le, ; — ; ‘ 

to Would you like to explore the possibilities of this great field? Would you like an ob- 

. jective measure of your personal fitness for Life Insurance work? 
id 

: Measure Yourself By the Aptitude Index | 
1e You can secure a.rating on this carefully developed test, without obligation or expense, i 
ws through any of the Bankers Life Company's four Branch Offices in Wisconsin. At the 
"s same time you can secure an interview with a trained field organizer who will assist you in | 
3 interpreting the facts with respect to your own chances for success. i 


* OPENINGS FOR EIGHT MEN IN WISCONSIN * 


d | 
ts Should you be selected, you would be offered— 
I, : a oe ; | 
e ], A modern and comprehensive training 3, Coaching in the field by experienced 
i course ; trainers ; 
< 2. Unlimited opportunities to build your 4, Financial assistance in getting started. 

} 


own business ; 
MILWAUKEE 
L. W. SPICKARD, Agency 




















au CALL or WRITE “Manager 
Suite 1000, Milwaukee Gas 

Co. Bldg. | 

EAU CLAIRE APPLETON MADISON | 
W. A. GARNESS, Agency E. H. MANNING, Agency Cc. W. TOMLINSON, | 
Manager Manager Branch Office Manager || 
Suite 607, S. A. F. Bldg. Suite 304, Zuelke Bldg. 1015-18 Tenney Bldg. {| 
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BANKERS Life COMPANY 
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DES MOINES, IOWA | 
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A COM- fA. fe” om £3 7 ANS } FOR 
PLETE Al GRADES 
PROGRAM to 1-9 
‘ \ 
<a W Ms, 
The NEW EDITION of 
A SERIES FAMOUS IN HEALTH EDUCATION 
to serve further in keeping America’s children the 
HEALTHIEST—HAPPIEST—LIV ELIEST 
Conserving proudly those basic principles whicl Progressing soundly by bringing the latest ad- 
made and kept the original series by long odds vancements in educational method, medical 
America’s favorite in health education. science, and the art of bookmaking. 
The NEW Charters—Smiley—Strang Program 
. re-emphasizes the safe, positive, desirable ... newly embodies grade by grade the health 
way of living as the ideal, in its broad under- subjects for which there is increasing need— 
lying stress on mental hygiene. safety, consumer education, conservation. 


. illustrates normal health situations in child 
life by new pictures, modern photography at its 
best, showing real children who posed specially 
for these pictures. 


. reflects the sunny optimism of childhood 
and prevents the development of morbidity and 
fear of disease. 


The Series 


























ALL THROUGH THE DAY HEALTHFUL WAYS GROWING UP HEALTHILY 
—Grade 1 —Grade 4 —Grade 7 
THROUGH THE YEAR LET’S BE HEALTHY A SOUND BODY 
Grade 2 —Grade 5 —Grade 8 
HEALTH SECRETS HABITS, HEALTHFUL HEALTH IN A POWER 
Grade 3 AND SAFE —Grade 6 AGE —Grade 9 
NEW Beas 
for Elementary Schools NEW * : i : io ; is ; 
KNOWING YOUR for High Schools Benedict Knox Patterson—Little 
LANGUAGE Seymour-Smith Stone 3urch 
Grade 7— PLANE LIFE SCIENCE eee 
STRENGTH THROUGH GEOMETRY AMERICAN 
ENGLISH fore eines Craig ECONOMIC 
—Grade &— Lennes THE SPEECH ~~ PROBLEMS 
in the language series SENIOR ARTS . 
STEP BY STEP PRACTICAL Second Revised 
IN ENGLISH MATHEMATICS Edition Miller 
ai Neal, Foster, Storm, . — ‘ 
ae ee sei a Williams Lipman—Johnson GREECE AND 
THE GROWTH OF HEALTHFL L ENGLISH THE GREEKS 
DEMOCRACY LIVING WORKBOOKS 
Grade 7— Third Revised Working with Ullman and Henry 
AMERICA IN ACTION Edition English . 
Haves Mans —Grade 9— LATIN FOR 
1 *RAC . 7 . ra 
DE ERIES. J COM- Our English Power AMERICANS 
Edited by Cutright PREHENSIVE Grows Up (A first-year 
and Charters TYPEWRITING —Grade 10— Latin) 




















THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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